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Nswers to the second open 
last number of February. 


To what extent may a married man 
with propriety pay his honorableatten- = 
tions to a married woman not related 
to him, but with whom he may be up- 


question will be published in the 
The second open question is : 


on terms of particular friendliness ; 
and under what circumstances, if any, 
may he call upon her, make her pres- 
ents, or appear with her in public ? 





AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, 
ANT OF ARMES 


PURSUIV-~ 


Generac Note.—In the following roll, 
which is to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established’ right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed. 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cofdially invited. 

ATKINS Massachusetts Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: Joseph atkins b 1680 from Sandwich 
1728 to Newburyport d lineal des. of Thomas Atkyns 
—St Clements Sandwich Kent 1615 

: a Thomas Atkines lived 1390 

Armorial Bearings 1541 
Atkyns of Tussleigh 

Armes: Argent, a cross sable , a tressure of half 
fleur-de-lis between four mullets pierced of the 2d 


Used by Thomas 


—sable— In middle chief a crescent — tor second 
son — 
Crest Two greyhounds’ heads erased , addorsed 


argent and sable collared and ringed counterchanged 
All upon the wreathed helmet 
Mantling: Argent and sable 


AMBLER 
Descent : 


Virginia Gentlemen 
Richard Ambler of Leeds Yorkshire to 


© Yorktown—his father was sheriff of York 1721. 


Armorial Bearings ** Richmond 1836 , tomb- 
stone” 
Armes: Sable, on a fess or , between three phe- 
ons argent, a lion passant guardant gules f 
Crest: Two dexter hands conjoined supporting a 
royal crown proper. All upon the wreathed helmet 
Mantling: Sable, or and argent, 


ASHBURNER 
Ancestry 

Descent: Luke Ashburner of Stockbridge b1772-3 
d 1844, a son of William Ashburner of Bombay In 


Massachusetts Gentlemen of 





dia, Gov of Poonah d 1793—from Leonard Ashburner 
of Aldingham Lancashire—bur 1604. 

Armorial Bearings ([Ancieat surname Asser- 
bournes] Inherited 

Armes: Argent, a fesse between three crescents 
gules | India & American houses difference with 
three mullets or, on the fesse | 

Crest: An ashtree vert. All upon the wreathed 
helmet 

Mantling: Argent and gules. Motto: Quicquid 
crescit in cinere perit 


AVERY Massachusetts Gentlemen of 
Ancestry 
Descent: William Avery b 1622 of Barkham 


Berks Eng. to Dedham 1650—a lineal des. of Robert 
Avery yeoman, of Pylle Somersetshire died 1575. 
Armorial Bearings Inherited 
Armes: Gules, a chevron or between three bez- 
ants —or—, 
Crest: Two lions’ gambs or supporting a bezant 
All upon the wreathed helmet 
Mantling: Gules and or 


Van ALST New Amersterdam Gentlemen of coat- 
armor 

Descent: Joris Stevensen van Alst from Bruges 
m. in N. A. 1652 

Armorial Bearings [Rietstap supp. 1895 authorises 
use in Flanders & New-York] 

Armes: D’azur a la fasce d'arg. —Azure, a fesse 
argent— 

Crest: Un vol d’arg et d’azur —Two wings ar- 
gent & azure—All upon the crowned helmet 

Mantiing: Azure and argent 


ARNOLD New England Gentlemen 

Descent: Thomas Arnold b 1599 of Chesilborne 
Dorset Eng—to Richmona Va 1635 & in Providence 
R 1 1654- Claim descent from Cadwaladyr of Wes- 
sex abr. 660 A.D. Armes used by the Arnolds of 
Ashby Lodge Northampton descended from Rich- 
ard Arnold of Armswell Dorset d 1595. 

Armorial Bearings Apparently Inherited 

Armes: Gules,a chevron ermine between three 
pheons or, 2 & 1 

Crest: A demi-leopard reguardant proper be- 
zantée , holding a pheon or, All upon the 
wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Gules and ermine. 
vigila 

AUCHMUTY 
men of Ancestry 

Descent: Robert Auchmuty b 1670 from ‘* New- 
town Flood *’ Longford Ire to Bosten 16g8—Judge 
of Admiralty in N, E., | had Robertand Rev Samuel 
rector Trinity ch, N- Y | , gr.-son of Arthur A- b 
1600 sett!ed in co, Longford from Scotland, where 
the earliest mention is of—Florentius styled Admuty 
de Eodem 1334—later Auchmoutu, 

Armorial Bearings [Burke's Commoners] 
Inherited 

Armes: Argent, a broken spear bendwise between 
two spur rowels of six points azure pierced of the 
field, 

Crest: An arm embowed in armour proper holding 
a broken spear azure, All upon the wreathed hel- 
met, 

Mantling : 
spiro spero. 


Motto: Ut vivas 


New England Gentle- 


Argent and azure. Motto: Dum 
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Delano.—At “ Ajonae,” Balmville, near New 
burg-on-Hudson, N. Y., on Mon., 10 Feb., Cather 
ine R. Delano, wife of Warren Delano, Esq. 

Morris.—At 708 Mad. Ave.,on Tue., 11 Feb, 


William H. Morris, of Morrisania, son of the |ate 


James Morris and grandson of Lewis Morris, one o 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Barker.—At Biltmore, N. C., on Tue., 11 Feb, 
Clarence Johnson Barker, son of the late soll 
Barker, Esq., and grandson of the late Com. Van 
derbilt. 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Maud Farwell Bliss to Mr. George Tottay 
Smith. Miss Bliss is the daughter of Mr. C. i 
Bliss. Mr. Smith isthe son of Mr. George Putna 
Smith. 

Miss Julia Edie to Mr. John O'Donnell. Mis 
Edie is a sister of Lieut. Edie, U. S. N. Mr. O’Don 
nell is a nephew of Mr. Adrian Iselin. 

Miss Evelyn Howland to Mr. Howard B, Jones, 
Miss Howland is the daughter of Mr. George Pren 
tiss Howland, from Boston, Mass. 

Mrs, Julia True Fowler to Mr. John L, Stephens, 

Miss Elizabeth Rogers to Mr. Edward S. Rawson 
from Ohio, Miss Rogers is the daughter of the lat 
Nathaniel Pendleton Rogers. 





RECEIVING DAYS 
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MONDAYS IN FEBRUARY 








ee 2083 sth Ave 


Mrs. Edward Livingstoa Bishop........ 6 E, 58th st, 


Mrs. William Brookfield ...... ... 516 Mad. Ave 
Mrs. Melville D. Landon 

MEO RANI ccc ivcicecs sncesiesed 981 Mad. Ave 
Mrs. Abraham Mills 

Miss Amy Mills............ Sceses 116 E, 29th st 
Mrs. Horace Wolcott Robbins....... 137 E. 6oth St 
Mrs. Edward Spencer......... ...-244 W, 75th St 
Mrs, Edward Loring Tailer..... -ee 228 W, 7oth St 
Mrs, George R. Van der Water...... 7 W. 1224 St 






TUESDAYS IN FEBRUARY 
Mrs. D. Ogden Fowler...... evesece 147 E. 38th St 





POE cudsnss case ccenssaseeetsunt sth Ave 
Mrs. Charles H. Stone..........00. 117 W, 58th St 
Mrs. Henry Sedley 

EE ree ne eee 147 E. 38th St 





WEDNESDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Mrs. Daniel Butterfield............... 616 sth Ave 
SUN 6estc0deesee shower ewes 17 W. 82d St 
Mrs. Henry A, Patterson......... 329 W. 75th St 
ROU. JOGHN TOMBE. . cncicsowiasicgs 374 5th Ave 


Mrs, George G. Wheelock 75 Park Ave 


THURSDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Mrs, William B, Isham................ 5 E. 61st St 
Mrs, Wallace Lewis............ e+ 0-33 E. 28th St 
BENS PU, ibe ccevctcssccvenetens 41 W. 38th St 


FRIDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Mrs. J. Montgomery Hare 
Miss Elizabeth Hare 











Mrs. F, Kingburg Curtis......... .28 W. 11th St 
Mrs, William Kent... .... ve 8 Vash. Sq. N 
Biss, LeriGgl..... cece vccescoesces 8 Wash, Sq. N 
Mrs, Bleecker Miller,... ...ccccccees 56 W. gth St 


RECEPTIONS 


Belmont.—Mrs. August Belmont gave a recep 
tion at 162 Mad. Ave. on Wed., 12 Feb. 

Beekman .—Mrs. Henry Rutgers Beekman gav 
areception at 25 W. 17th St. on Fri., 14 Feb., fo 
her daughter, Miss Josephine Beekman. 

Curry.—Mrs, Walker Curry gave a reception 
21 E, 61st St. on Wed., 12 Feb. Receiving wer 
Miss Constance Trenholm, Miss Thompson and 
Miss Helen Trenholm, 

Church.—Mrs, Benjamin Church gave a recep 
tion at 34 W. 12th St. on Fri., 14 Feb, Receivini 
were Miss Marie Hamilton, Miss Josephine Zab 
riskie, Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, Miss Angelic 
Church and Miss Marion Coffin. 

Coffin.—Mrs. Edmund Coffin gave a reception 4 
13 W. 57th St. on Mon., 17 Feb. 

Carlisle.—Mrs. Charles A. Carlisle gave a re 
ception at 260 W. 57th St. on Sat.,15 Feb. Re 
ceiving were Mrs. Calvin T. Adams, Mrs, Silven 
and Miss Elizabeth Newman. 

Davis.—Mrs. Alfred Davis gave a reception wit 
music at 68 W. 87th St. on Fri. eve.,14 Feb. __ 

Dickey.—Mrs, Charles Dickey gave a receptio 
at t1 E. 34th St. on Wed., 12 Feb. 

Peabody.—Mrs. Charles A. Peabody gave 
reception at 13 Park Ave. on Wed, 12 Feb., @ 
which Miss Kingsley, daughter of Canon Kingsle 
received. 

Post.—Mrs. Henry A. V. Post and Miss Pos 
gave a reception at 4 E. 62d St, on Tue., 18 Feb 
Receiving were Mrs. Edwin Main Post and M 
Rejis Henr1 Post, 

Scrymser.—Mr. and Mrs. James A. Scryms¢ 
gave the last one of their dancing receptions on Mon 
eve., 17 April, at 107 E, 21st St. 


WEDDINGS 


Anthony-Roe.—Mr. Henry Burr Anthony 28 
Miss Laura Chamberlain Roe, daughter of Mf 
Albert Seeley Roe, were married in St. Agnes 
Chapel on Wed.,12 Feb, The Rev. Dr. Brady E 
Backus officiated. Miss Aurelia Roe was maid © 
honor. Mr. Edward Ely was best man, The usher 
were Mr, Irving Roe, Mr. Albert Chamberlain a0 
Mr. Alexander V. Roe. 

Brockway-Boise.—Mr. Howard Brockwa 
and Miss Mabel Boise, daughter of Mr. O. B. Boise 
of Berlin,were married at the residence of the bride: 
aunt, Mrs. Clarence Church Cartiss, at Lakewoo 
N, J. on Sat.,15 Feb. The bridesmaids were M's 
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Society 











tthe’ Robinson and Miss Katharine Stockly, The 
ghers were Mr. Harold Curtiss, Mr. Sheldon Cary 
cieveland and Mr. Paul Stockly. q 

Leser-Agnus.—Mr. Oscar Leser and Miss 
fmily Agnus, daughter of Gen. Felix Agnus, were 
garried in Grace Church, Baltimore, Md., on Wed., 
Feb, 

. "schenck-Baker.—Mr. Edwin Saxton Schenck 
; oi Miss Anna Louise Baker, daughter of the late 
jimund Stanford Baker, were married in St. 
undrew’s Church on Wed.,12 Feb. The Rev. Dr. 
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» Bear New rge R. Vande Water, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
eb., Cather ouverneur Morris Wilkins, officiated. The brides- 
Esq. lsaids were Miss Cora Van Norden, Miss Helen 
C-y IF Feb. Miyonson, Miss Helen Dodd and Miss Isabelle Kop- 
1 of the late. Mr. Charles M. Kamp was best man, The 
OFtis, One Off sers were Mr. Irving C. Gaylord, Mr. Louis C. 
ndence. odd, Mr. William H. Boocock, Mr. Philip W. 
wee ty i @perand Mr. Henry V. Youngsman. 
> late Sm a 
Com. Van 
WEDDINGS TO COME 

onkling—Johnson..........-..-000: Tue., > a 
orge To Peattn— VEE. occ ccc ccccceccccecces Wed., eb. 
> * “a Wood—Hunt........... baves co - «+--Mon., 6 April 
orge Putna 

Conkling-Johnson.—Mr. Alfred Conkling and 
nnell, MissiMyiss Ethel Johnson, daughter of Mr. Eastman 





Mr. O’Don-Mfpbnson, will be married in St. Thomas’s Church on 
ue., 10 Mar, 

vearth-Vail.—Mr. Henry Golden Dearth and 
iss Van Rensselaer Vail, daughter of the late David 
blyphant Vail, will be married in Grace Church on 
ed.,26 Feb. The Rev. Dr. William R. Hunting- 
on will officiate. Miss Anna Murray Vail will be 
maid of honor. Mr. William A. Coffin will be best 
nan. The ushers will be Mr. Herbert Denman, Mr. 
(ward Faraham, Mr. Bamon Guiteras and Mr. Ell- 
ood Hendrick, 
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DINNERS 





083 sth Ave 
.6 E. §8th st, 
6 Mad. Ave 






Rhinelander.—Mr. and Mrs. Philip Rhine- 
ander gave adinner at 326 E. 39th St.,on Mon., Io 
’b. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Emmet, 
¢ Rev. Dr. and Mrs, Greer, Mr. and Mrs. F. 5S. 
itherbee, Mr, and Mrs, L. Cruger Hansell, Mr. 








31 Mad, Ave 







































16 E. 29th Stiid Mrs. Louis S, Hoyt, Mrs. William Rhinelander 

37 E. 6oth Sted Mr, Irving Paris. 

} W. 75th St Kountze.—Mr. and Mrs, Luther Kountze gave 

3 W. 7oth St#Biinner on Tue., 18 Feb., at 5 E. 57th St. 

) W. 122d Stl Wysong.—Mr. and Mrs, John J. Wysong gave 
dinner at 32 E. 34th St. on Wed.,12 Feb. Present 
ere Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Davis, Mrs. A.C. Whittier, 

+7 E. 38th Stir, and Mrs, Tnomas Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs, James 

,.go 5th Aveda Burden, Mr. and Mrs, Buchanan Winthrop, Miss 

) W. 58th Stisephine Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Alex- 
der, Mr. J. Lynch Pringle and Mr, James V. 

+7 E. 38th Starker. 

Kip.—Dr. and Mrs. Isaac Kip gave a dinner at 
¥ 9 Fifth ave. on Wed., 12 Feb. » Present were Mr. 
616 5th Avediiad Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, Mr. and Mrs, Maturin 
7 W. 82d Stl Delafield, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Henry Emmet, Mr. 
) W. 75th StHiod Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs, 
374 5th Avelieorge Henry Warren, Jr.,Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
75 Park Ave@@jinelander, Miss Ruth Lawrence, Miss Julia Dent 
. vant, Mr. Charles Wissman and Mr. H. Cruger 

akley. 

.5 E. 6tst Sul De "pepeter.~Mr. and Mrs. Frederic J. de Pey- 

33 E. 28th Stier gave a dinner at7 East 42d St. on Thu., 13 Feb. 

i W. 38th Stl Lee.—Mrs. J. Lawrence Lee gave a dinner at 21 
J. 17th St. on Thu.,13 Feb. The guests, who 
ent afterward to the Spinsters’ Ball, were Miss Jos- 
phine Zabriskie, Miss Angelica Livingston, Miss 
dith Evans, Miss Caroline Duer, Mr. Beekman 

3 W. 11th St@oppin, Mr. Edward de Peyster Livingston, Mr. 

‘7 ash. Sq. NMMitzhugh Townsend, Mr. Frederic Newbold, Mr. 

Wash. Sq. N@Phcenix Ingraham and Mr. J. W. Gerard, Jr. 

56 W. 9th SU Astor.—Mr. and Mrs, John Jacob Astor gavea 


inner at 640 Fifth Ave. on Thu.,13 Feb. Present 
ere Mr. and Mrs. Perry Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Mills, Mr. 
nd Mrs, C, Albert Stevens, Mr. and Mrs, W. Starr 
iller, Mr. and Mrs, Lloyd Brice, Miss Willing, 
iss Duer, Miss Wetmore, Miss Blight, Miss Pauline 
hittier, Miss Bishop, Mr. Philip Lydig, Mr. 
fonso de Navarro, Mr. William Tiffany, Mr. Henry 
yne Whitney, Mr. James Wolf Cutting, Mr. Raw- 
ns Cottenet, Mr. G, Creighton Webb, Mr. Romon 
ulidwin and Mr, Edward A. Crowninshield. 
Riggs.—Mr. and Mrs. Karrick Riggs gave a din- 
tat 218 Mad, Ave, on Thu., 13 Feb. Present 
te Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs, 
isha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mr. 
d Mrs. William Watts Sherman, Mrs. Astor, Mr. 
d Mrs. W. Rhinelander Stewart, Miss Turnure 
d Mr, Reginald Ronalds, 

Dodge.—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge gave a 
nner at 72 E..34th St. on Wed., 12 Feb. 
Eden.—Dr. and Mrs. fohn Herman Eden og a 
nner at 27 E, 45th St. on Sat., 15 Feb., for her 
ughter, Miss Maud Eden. Present were Miss 
orence Jacquelin. Miss Sylvia Strong, Miss Elea- 
pr Sedly, Miss McCracken, Mr. Frederic D. Sped- 
n, Mr, Laurence Atterbury. Mr. F. Raymond 
fferts, Mr. J. Searle Barclay, Mr. Raymond 
hite and Mr. Laurence Elliman. 

Johnson.—Mr. and Mrs, S. Fisher Johnson gave 
dinner at 11 E. 63d St. on Sat.,15 Feb., for their 
ughter, Miss Edith Johnson. Present were Mr. 
d Mrs, Frank B. Keech, Mrs. Hopkinson Smith, 
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ost ond Mrgeuise Carleton, Mr. Denneth Barnard, Mr. Henry 


arner, Mr. Renil de Russy, Mr. David Banks and 
tr. Robert Gillespie. 

De Forest.—Mr. and Mrs. George B. de Forest 
ve a dinner at 14 E. soth St. on Mon., 17 Feb. 
Brooks.— Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mortimer Brooks 
ve a dinner on Mon., 17 Feb., at 1 E. 45th St. 
Drexel.—Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel gave a 
Qner on Tue,, 18 Feb. 
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Anthony Robb.—Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer Robb 
shter of Milive dinner at 110 E. 39th St. on Tue., 18 Feb. 

| St. Agee’ SBarnes,—Mr. and Mrs. John S. Barnes gavea 
Dr. Brady E 


ner at 22 E. 48th St. on Tue., 18 Feb. 
McCready.—Mr. and Mrs. McCready gavea 
ner at 4 E. 75th St. on Tue., 18 Feb. 
S'oane.—Mr. and Mrs, William Douglas Sloane 
a ek we " give a dinner at 642 Fifth Ave. on Tue., 27 
- O. B. Bos ciety of Colonial Wars.—The fourth an- 
: of the brie 
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nual dinner of this Society was given at Delmonico’s 
on Tue.,11 feb. The committee on arrangements 
included Mr. Frederic H. Belts, Mr. Philip Rhine- 
lander, Mr. Henry G. Trever and Mr. Henry S. 
Clark, The Pres,, Mr. Frederic J. de Peyster, wasin 
the chair. 


LUNCHEONS 


Schwab.—Mrs. Gustav Schwab gave a luncheon 
at 823 Mad. Ave, on Thu., 13 Feb. 

Kissam,.— Mrs. Jonas B. Kissam gave a luncheon 
of twenty on Fri., 14 Feb., at the Osborne, 

(J) tis.— Mrs. William R. Otis gave a luncheon at 
8 W, soth St. on Tue., 18 Feb. 


DANCES 


Astor.—Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor gave a 
dance at 814 Fifth Ave. on Mon., 10 Feb., after the 
opera. Supper was served at smaii tables about mid- 
night, The cotillon was then danced, led by Mr. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., dancing with Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, The favors were fans, silver trifles, hand 


glasses, decorated, and bunches and boutonniéres of 


artificial flowers, Present were Mr. and Mrs, Will- 
iam Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. Walliam Watts 
Sherman, Miss Sybil Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. Orme 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Aadoif Ladenburg, Mr. and 
Mrs, Stanley Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Loril- 
lard Ronalds, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs, George B. de For- 
est, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Seton, Mr. and Mrs, James M. Waterbury, Mr, and 
Mrs, Leslie Colton, Mr. and Mrs, Edmund 
Baylis, Mr. and Mrs, Whitney Warren, Mr. 
and Mrs, Peter Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Havemeyer, Mr. and 
Mrs, William Duer, Miss Katherine Duer, Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles G. Francklyn, Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass 
Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. T. Townsend Burden, Miss 
Evelyn Burden, Mr. and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. 
and Mrs, Prescott Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. A. Lan- 
fear Norrie, Miss Euretta Kernochan, Miss Edith 
Cushing, Miss Juliana Cutting, Miss Virginia Fair, 
Miss Pauline Whittier, Miss Alice Wilmerding, 
Miss Helen Kingsland, Miss Catherine Garrison, 
Miss Elizabeth Davis, Miss Belle Neilson, Miss 
Angelica Gerry, Miss Elsie Clews, Miss Louise de 
Peyster Webb, Mr. Reginald Ronalds, Mr. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Mr. William Cutting, Jr.; Mr. Perry 
Belmont, Mr. James W. Gerard, Jr.€ Mr. Worthing- 
ton Whitehouse, Mr, Creighton Webb, Mr. Lang- 
don Erving, Mr. James Otis, Mr. Robert Van Cort- 
landt, Mr. Edward Livingston, Mr. james O, Parker, 
Mr. Columbus Baldwin, Mr, Philip Lydig and Mr. 
Lispenard Stewart. 

Monday Cotillon.—The last of the Monday 
cotillons, of which only two are given during the 
season, was at Sherry’son Mon.,10 Feb. Receiving 
were Mrs. Lewis L. Delafield, Mrs. Charles R. Hun- 
tington, Mrs. Henry Barclay, Mrs Frederic Good- 
ridge, Mrs. John Alsop King and Mrs. John Neeser, 
The cotillon, danced betore supper, was led by Mr. 
Mr. Louis Frederic Holbrook Betts, with Miss Eliza- 
beth Sands as his partner. The favors were grenadine 
scarfs, artificial flowers, rosettes, and small looking- 
glasses framed in artificial flowers. Present were 
Miss Alice McKim, Miss Anna Stuyvesant, Miss 
Mary Jay, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Priscilla 
Barnes, Miss Katherine Grant, Miss Emily Del- 
afield, Miss Caroline Duer, Miss Elsie Cleveland, 
Miss May Neeser, Miss Helena Clarkson, Miss 
Helen Edwards, Miss Julia Lewis, Miss Olive 
Van Rensselaer, Miss Gertrude Barclay, Miss 
Mabel Lewis, Miss May Leverick, Miss Mary 
Belknap, Miss Julia Ciarkson, Miss May Hurry, 
Miss Adéle Fitzgerald, Miss Caroline Goodridge, 
Miss Anna Sands, Miss Frances Dudley, Miss Mabel 
Jones, Miss Charlotte Barnes, Miss Ethel Phelps, 
Miss Julianna Cutting, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss 
Caroline Lee, Mr. George Morrison, Mr. Winthrop 
McKim, Mr. N. Lester Mellin, Mr. Newbold Morris, 
Mr. John Neeser, Mr. Henry Day, Mr. Schuyler 
Schieftelin, Mr. Francis Hobson, Mr. Alfred Weld, 
Mr. Russell Landale, Mr. Townsend Howes, Mr. 
Edwin Lewis, Mr. George Morgan, Mr. James G. 
K. Lee, Mr. Reginald Arnold, Mr. Matthew Astor 
Wilks, Mr. George Blagden, Mr. William Williams, 
Mr. Laurence Lee, Mr. John Neeser, Mr. Frederic 
Pierson and Mr. Samuel Blagden. 

Woerishoffer.—Mrs, W oerishoffer gave a din- 
ner dance at 145 W. 58th St. on Tue., 11 Feb., for 
her daughter, Miss Henrietta Woerishoffer. 

Belmont.—Mr. Perry Belmont gave a dance at 
853 Fifth Ave. on Wed.,12 Feb. A small cotillon 
was danced after supper, Mr. Perry Belmont leading 
with Mrs. John Jacob Astor. It wasa late dance 
owing to the fact that most of the guests had come 
from the opera. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Goelet, Mr. and Mrs. W, Bayard Cutting, Mr. and 
Mrs, C. Albert Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. James P. 
Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs, Edmund L. Baylies, Mr. 
and Mrs. A, Cass Canfield, Mr.and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. Prescott Law- 
rence, Mr. and Mrs. Egerton L. Winthrop, Mr. and 
Mrs, Whitney Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Starr Miller, 
Mr. and Mrs. Borden Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. 
William A. Duer, Miss Katherine Duer, Mr. and 
Mrs. James P. Kernochan, Miss Pauline Whittier, 
Miss Angelica Gerry, Miss Anna Sands, Miss Wil- 
ling, Miss Josephine Johnson, Miss Evelyn Burden, 
Miss Elsie Clews, Miss Edith Cushing, Miss Lena 
Morton, Miss Marie Winthrop, Mr. H. De Courcey 
Forbes, Mr. Craig Wadsworth, Mr. William Tiffany, 
Mr. Alfonsode Navarro, Mr. Gilbert Francklyn, Mr. 
H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., Mr. R. L. Cottenet, Mr. 
Brockholst Cutting, Mr. Reginald Ronalds, Mr. 
Robert C, Sands, Mr. Dudley Winthrop, Mr. Lis- 
penard Stewart and Mr. Robert Van Cortlandt. 

Spirsters’ Ball—The Leap Year Ball, given by 
acertain number of young women in town who call 
th Ives The Spi S, Was very successful. The 
rooms at Sherry’s were remarkably tastefully decor- 
ated, the colors being red and green. Reversing the 
order of things. three men received, Mr. Henry Barc- 
lay, Mr. John Lawrence Riker and Mr. Charles A. 
Garland, each one carrying a bouquet made of a 








bunch of champagne corks, surrounded with artificial 
flowers. Patronesses present were Mrs. Louis Fitz 
gerald, Mrs. William B. Dinsmore and Mrs, Arthur 


M. Dodge. The spinsters, about twenty-five in nutn- 
ber, wore their hair powdered. The Leap-year cus- 
toms were thoroughly carried out, and created a great 
deal of tun and merriment. The cotillion was danced 
before supper, Miss Adéle Fitzgerald leading alone. 
The favors were tall black hats of tissue paper, and 
walking sticks for the women, and sun bonnets and 
aprons for the wen. Present were Miss Caroline 
Duer, Miss Rosalie Hoyt, Miss Esther Hoppin, Miss 
Marion McKeever, Miss Maud Ely, Miss Louise Gar- 
land, Miss Elizabeth Stokes, Miss Gertrude Barclay, 
Miss Helena Clarkson, Miss Constance Carryl, Miss 
May Harper, Miss Josephine Zabriskie, Miss Anna 
Riker, Miss Priscilla Barnes, Miss Marion Coffin, 
Miss Ellen Soutter, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss 
Ada Godfrey, Miss Leverich, Miss Sarah Hard, 
Miss Lucy Gurnee, Miss Katherine Hoppin, Miss, 
Angelica Church, Miss Melsa Wood, Miss Grace 
Henop, Miss Justine de Peyster, Miss Elsie Cleve- 
land, Miss Martha Jacob, Miss Mary Belknap, Miss 
Selina Schroeder, Miss Julia Bradley, Miss Ethel 
Dominick, Miss Matina Riker, Mr. Brinckerhoff 
Thorne, Mr. Alexander Hadden, Mr. Faneuil 
Weisse, Mr. Rupert King, Mr. Albert Fairfax, Mr. 
Philip Thompson, Mr. George S. Nicholas, Mr. 
George Austin Morrison, Mr. Schuyler Scheiffelin, 
Mr. Lorimer Worden, Mr. Seymour Cromwell, Mr. 
Robert Graham, Mr. Harold Van Rensselaer, Mr. 
Gerald Benkard, Mr, Renwick Hurry, Mr. Charles 
Swords, Mr. Fletcher Harper, Mr. Victor Lowe, Mr. 
Robert Livingston, Mr. Laurence Hamilton and Mr. 
W yllis Reese. 

Assembly.—The last Assemply Ball was given 
at the Waldorfon Wed., 12 Feb. There were about 
150 couples in the cotillon, which was danced before 
supper and led by Mi. J. Frederic Tams, with Mrs. 
Wilton Phipps (née Jessie Butler-Duncan) as his 
partner, The favors were silk opera-glass bags and 
Empire bows of broad satin ribbons. Receiving were 
Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. Lloyd Bryce and Mrs. 
Adolt Ladenburg. Supper was served about 2 A. M., 
at small tables in the winter garden, which was 
prettily decorated with palms, plants aud colored 
lights, Present were Mr. and Mrs. John E. Cowdin, 
Mr. and Mrs, Adrian Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. William Evans Rogers, Miss 
Nellie Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. C, Albert Stevens, Mr. 
and Mrs, Frederic J. de Peyster, Mr. and Mrs. 
James G. K. Duer, Miss Caroline Duer, Miss Alice 
Duer, Mr. and Mrs, Heber R. Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. 
Prescott Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, 
Mr, and Mrs. Paul Tuckerman, Mr. and Mrs, Joseph 
Larocque, Mr. and Mrs, Frederic H. Benedict, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Mr, and 
Mrs. J. Tuckerman Tower, Mr. and Mrs, Frederic 
R. Jones, Miss Beatrix Jones, Mr. S. Frederic Neil- 
son, Miss Beile Neilson, Mr. and Mrs, Charles H. 
Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. John Alexandre, Mr. and 
Mrs. W, Watts Sherman, Miss Sybil Sherman, Mr. 
and Mrs, William B. Dinsmore, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs, 
Elisha Dyer, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Stanford White. Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lucius K, Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Goelet, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chales G. Peters, Mr..and Mrs. T. J. 
Oakley Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cut- 
ting, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Wysong, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Edey, Mrs. J. Van Duesen Reed, Miss 
Van Duesen Reed, Miss Margaret Chanler, Miss 
Louise Cushing, Miss Harriet Corning, Miss Louise 
Webb, Miss Edith Bishop, Miss Helen Stokes, Miss 
Renée Coudert, Mr. Ogden Codman, Mr. Percy 
Bramwell, Mr. Sydney J. Smith, Mr. Frank 
Thompson and Mr. William Dabney. 

Miller.—Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller gave a 
St. Valentine's dance at 39 Fifth Ave. on Fri., 14 
Feb. Many of the guests came trom the opera, 
Faust, which was given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House that eve, Present were Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass 
Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Townsend Burden, Miss Evelyn Burden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, Mrs. Burke Roche, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, Mrs. Henry Warren, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Kar- 
rick Riggs, Mr. and Mrs, Charles F. Havemeyer, Mr. 
and Mrs, F. R. Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Clews, Miss Elsie Clews, Mr. and Mrs. William A. 
Duer, Miss Katherine Duer, Mr. R. Ray Miller, Mr. 
Philip Lydig, Mr. Leonard Jacob, Mr. J. D. Romon 
Baldwin, Mr. Robert C. Sands, Mr. J. Norman 
Whitehouse, Mr, Craig Wadsworth and Mr Alfonso 
de Nararro. 

Brooks.—Mr. and Mrs, Henry Mortimer Brooks 
gave a dance at 1 E. 45th St. on St, Valentine's 
evening for young people. A cotillion was danced of 
about fifty couples. 

Friday Evening Dance.—The last of the 
Friday evening dances was given at Delmonico’s on 
Fri., 14 Feb. Receiving were Mrs. John Alsop 
King, Mrs. Alfred Edwards and Mrs. George Kings- 
land. 

Saturday Evening Dancing Class—The 
last meeting of the Saturday Evening Dancing Class 
was at the Mendelssohn on Sat.,15 Feb. Receiving 
were Mrs. Philip J. Sands, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge 
and Mrs. William Warner Hoppin. Mr. Stowe 
Phelps led the cotillon alone. Dancing stopped 
promptly at midnight, when supper was served. The 
favors were satin embroidered pin cushions, bows 
and arrows tied with ribbons and silk sachets. 


INTIMATIONS 


Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish went on 
Fri. last, 14 Feb., with a party of friends, in their 
private car to the Mardi Gras festival at New 
Orleans. 

Lorillard.—Mr. and Mrs, Louis L. Lorillard 
will not return from abroad this summer. 

Cutting.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert L, Cutting 
arrived last week on La Touraine. 

Ogden —Mrs. William B. Ogden has rented 
Pinard Cottage, No. 2, at Newport, for the coming 
season. 

Iselin.—Mr. and Mrs. C, Oliver Iselin, Lord and 
Lady Playtair and Sir Herbert and Lady Naylor- 
Leland, née Jennie Chamberlain, have formed a 
party and gone to Cairo. ; ; 

Tatler.—Mr.and Mrs, Henry Pennington Tailer 
are at Nice. 

Cutting.—Mr. and Mrs, R. Fulton Cutting have 
taken Mrs. William B, Bacon’s house, at Lenox, on 
the old Lebanon road, for next season. 





Livingston.—M:. Cambridge Livingston, Mr. 
Richard Palmer and Mr. Theodore Zerega have gone 
to Bermuda, 

Littie.—Lieut. W. McCarty Little, U. S. N. 
(retired), sailedJast week for Europe, for the marriage 
of his daughter to Mr. E. D. Boit. 

Phoenix.—Mr. Lloyd Phoenix and Col. Schuyler 
Crosby will sail for the Meditterranean the end of 
this month, 

Terry.—Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Terry have re- 
a from their wedding trip and are at 87 Clinton 

ace, 


LECTURES 


Pickering.—Mr. Howard Pickering will give a 
course of four morning readings at the studio of Miss 
Lillie Berg, 123 W. 29th St., on 17, 20,24 and 
27 Mar. 

De Mauny-Telvande.—A course of three il- 
lustrated lectures in French will be given by M. 
Maurice de Mauny-Talvande at the Waldorf on 
Thursdays, 27 Feb., 5 and 12 Mar. 

Sherwood.— Mrs. John Sherwood will give a 
course of five readings at the Windsor Hotel on 
Thursday afternoons during Lent,at3 p.m. The 
first one is to-day,20 Feb. These lectures will be 
historical, beginning with the Escurial, the home 
of Philip 11. 

Kingsley.—Miss Rose Kingsley, daughter of 
Canon Kingsley, has begun a course of Wed. aft. 
lectures on French pictures and painters of the 19th 
century. These lectures will be given at the houses 
of Mrs. William T. Blodgett, Mrs. Henry Draper, 
Mrs. Frederic M. Goddard, Mrs. William M, Kings- 
jand. Mrs, Alexander Van Nest and Mrs. Edward 
Mitchell. Tickets at ter. dollars for the course of six, 
may be had from Mrs. Henry Oothout, 151 W. 12th 
St. 

Wisner.—Prof. A. Wisner, from Paris, will give 
a course of seven lectures during Lent, in French, at 
the following places and on the following dates : 
Thu., 20 Feb., 3 Pp. M., at Mrs. Nicholas Fish's, 53 
Irving Place; Wed., 26 Feb., Mrs. Adolph Laden. 
burg, 13 E. 38th St.; 4 Mar., Mrs. Sidney Duilon 
Ripley, 38 W. 33d St.; Wed..11 Mar., Mrs. Walter 
S. Gurnee, Jr., 8 E. 33d St.; Wed. 18 Mar., Mrs. Stan- 
ley Mortimer, 36 W. 48th St., and Wed., 25 Mar., 
Mrs, Stanley Mortimer, 36 W. 48th St. 


EXHIBITION 


The Westchester Kennel Club opened its twentieth 
annual Dog Show at the Mad. Sq. Garden on Wed., 
12 Feb., at 11 A. M. 


MUSICALES 


Lee.—Mrs, J. Lawrence Lee gave a musicale at 21 
W. 17th St. on Fri., 14 Feb. The artists were 
Signor Campanari, Mr. Victor Herbert and Mr. 
Victor Harris at the piano, Present were Mrs 
Astor, Mrs. H. B. Livingston, Mrs. George In- 
grahram, Mr. and Mrs, Lewis Livingston, Mrs. Jobn 
W. Minturn, Mrs, Robert Goelet and Miss Living- 
ston. 

Begby.—The artists at Mr. Albert Morris 
Bagby's musicale, at the Waldort, last week, were 
Mile. Loventes and Mr Victor Herbert, the ‘celirst 

Reynal —Mrs. Jules Reynal gave a musicale at 
263 Mad. Ave..of Tue, 18 Feb. Mr, Maurice 
Farkoa was the leading artist. 

Cowdin.—Mrs. John E. Cowdin gave a musicale 
at 13 Gramercy Park on Tue., 11 Feb. 

Barber —The first of Mr. William H. Barber's 
piano recitals was given at the Hotel Majestic on 
Fri. aft, 14 Feb. Present were Mr. George J. 
Gould, Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, Mrs. J. Muiien- 
bery Bailey, Mrs. J}. West Roosevelt, Mrs. ‘Getrit 
Smith, Mrs. H. Van Linderen, Mrs Richard Hoft- 
man, Mrs, James Converse, Mrs. Gilliat Schroeder, 
Mrs. Henry Viilard, Mrs, Francis Freeman, Miss 
Cornelia Robb and Mrs. Charies L. Hudson. 

Kelly.—Mrs. Eugene Kelly gave a musicale at 
which Mme, Calvé sang on Tue., 11 Feb.,at 19 
Wash, Sq.,N., for the benefit of St. Joseph's Home 
tor Consumptives, 


CLUBS 


Thursdey Evening Club.— The next meet- 
ing of the Thursday Evening Club will be at the 
residence of Mrs. Barnes, 101 E. 38th St., on Thu., 
27 Feb. 

Knickerbocker Sewing Class.—This class 
wil! meeton Thu, 20 Feb., at Mrs. Frances H. 
Saltus’s, 105 E. 18th St., and on 27 Feb, at Mrs. G. 
B. Smith's, 19 W. 16th St. 

Kvening Roller Skating Club —The first 
meeting of the Evening Roller Skating Club will be 
on Fri., 21 Feb,, at the Berkeley Armory. The or- 
ganizers of this club are Mr. Horace Gallatin, Mr. 
Faneuil Weisse and other mem bers of the Badminton 
and Knickerbocker Riding Clubs. 

Shakespeare Club.—The Fortnightly Shakes- 
peare Club Meton Sat. eve., 13 Feb ,at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs, George Howes, 260 W, 57th 
St. 

Music Club.—The Music Club met on Tue., 18 
Feb., at the residence of Mrs. J. Herbert Johnson, 
18 Wash. Sq., N. 

Evening Badmintcn Club. — The first 
meeting of the Evening Badminton Club will be 
held at the Berkeley Armory on Tue., 25 Feb., ana 
will meet every Tuesday through Lent. There are 
about 150 members. 

Colonial Demes.—The Vice-Pres. of the N. 
Y. Society of the Colonial Dames of America, Mrs 
Henry M. Barbour, gave a reception on Sat., 15 
Feb.. at 65 E. Soth St. Mrs. Howard Townsend, 
Pres, of the N. Y. and National Societies, and Mrs 
S$, Meredith Dickinson, Pres. of the N. Y. Society, 
received. 

Society of the Cincinnati ¢f N. ¥.—This 
society will giveits annual dinner at Laurel-in-the- 
Pines, Lakewood, 22 Feb 

Musicel Club —The Musical Club meets this 
morning at 11.30, at Miss C ark e's, 6 E. toth St.; on 
Thu., § Mar., at Mrs. George Kemp's, 720 Fitth 
ave.,and Thu., 19 Mar., at Mr. Henry Dudley's, 56 
W.. 57th St. 
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Ladies and dressmakers everywhere have proved | 
their high character. Positively unchangeable. Not 





REDFERN, What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


S, _| A018 Ta1LOR AND masrT Fibre Chamois. 





MAKER. 318 WEST 77th ST., 


210 FivTH Avas., New YORK. Mpssrs. Redfern, ~ NEw YORK, August 14, 1895. 


210 Fifth Avenue, 


i] American Fibre Chamots Co. ENTLEMEN:—Kindly make up for me the gown I'se- 


Times Building, N.P.| lected yesterday, using as you suggested the Fibre 


GENTLEMEN :— Chamois in the waist for warmth, and in the skirt and 
@ iether nn seg Raggy nd sleeves to give them that very stylish and bouffant ef- 
from Miss Lillian Rus-| fect. I fin f 


that the moreen petticoat does not give hal 


ago, 

ea which we think, may be | the style that the genuine Fibre Chamois does. So 
of service to you. naturally use nothing but the genuine goods. The imi- 
Yours truly, tation of this particular article I have found to be worse 


REDFERN. than useless. 





Truly your 
(stoned) * "LILLIAN RUSSELL. 











Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New 


Fair Women York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond, and 


other American cities, originally published in 
from Vogue. Sent, post paid, to any address in the 
i United States, Canada or Mexico—securely 


L ogue packed in a box—on receipt of price, $?.00, by 


the publishers —Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E. TWYEFFORT 


Maker or Men’s Crorues, 


253 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 


The Season’s Novelties: 


FOR MORNING WEAR 
Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola, 











of Iron Gray Venetian. 


FOR EVENING WEAR 
Dress Suits of Vicuma, in all 
the New Weaves. 
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Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall W aistcoat.* Highlaad Spats. 
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He armor of self-complacent and preten- 
j tious superiority in which man was 
wont to envelop himself has been so 
mercilessly fusiladed by the criticism of the 
latter-day woman that it seems next to impos- 
sible to name a crime or a fault with which he 
has not been charged, since the ladies of the 
platform and their sisters of the pen began to 
discourse on man, the monster. Although it 
is very generally agreed among“his feminine 
critics that man is pre-eminently selfish and 
ungrateful, little notice seems to have been 
taken of the acute ingratitude of his invariable 
attitude toward a most useful and worthy class 
in the community, namely—spinsters. Such 
time as he could spare from manufacturing silly 
and rude jokes about mothers-in-law he has spent 
in expressing uader all possible circumstances 
his thoroughgoing contempt for old maids. 
Here was an opportunity for the exercise of 
the much-trumpeted masculine chivalry of 
which so much has been made. Could any 
social position be more humiliating than that 
of being classed as ‘‘ not wanted,’” or any ex- 
perience more cruel than for.a woman to 
wander mateless through a life whose secial 
system is founded on the ‘‘twin-soul *’ theory 
of happiness and fitness? So far from show- 
ing any compassion for her position, how- 
ever, with sneer and jibe man forced the 
spinster to realize that whatever the value 
of her service to him or to others he re- 
garded her asa failure. Every idioscyncrasy 
of temperament, unlovely inherited trait, all, 
in fact, that was discreditable, was set down to 
the fact that Cupid and matrimony had passed 
the woman by. So far from compassionating 
her trying position, man exerted all his influ- 
ence to make being an old maid a reproach 
if not a positive disgrace. 
The opportunities for non-domestic work 


that have developed during the last few years 
have opened up new possibilities for the spin- 
ster, and, since she has become an important, 
nay, indispensable factor in many activities, 
man’s attitude is more respectful, but he still 
fails in gratitude to the partnerless ladies. His 
vanity doubtless prevents his appreciating the 
fact that the spinster class is the only one 
which accepts him at his own absurdly high 
estimate. Mothers certainly have no illusions 
about the man sex, and most assuredly wives 
have not ; and so it comes that the class he 
flouts is the only one which cherishes romantic 
ideals concerning man. 

When she is silly the spinster gives many 
foolish evidences of her incredible belief in 
the superiority of man, and when she is learned 
and falls to essay writing she endows him with 
the attributes of a god. And when she un- 
dertakes, through the medium of fiction, to 
entertain or to instruct, what unselfish, ultra- 
refined, considerate and generally impossible 
husbands she does create! Their heroically 
patient endurance of the ‘*nerves,’’ the du- 
plicity, the invalidism of their wives is, per- 
haps, the most amazing characteristic of these 
never-seen-on-land-or-sea spouses. The spin- 
ster novelist does not, apparently, ever recover 
from the romantic dreams of ardent lovers 
turned gallant protectors for life that haunt 
the imagination of every young girl, but, on 
the contrary, goes on believing in these moon- 
shine heroes. 

But man, the ingrate that he is, rewards her 
steadfast idealization of him by coarse jokes 
on her unmated condition. The man sex has 
so few admirers left since the ladies undertook 
to investigate his pretensions to being superior, 
that it seems foolishly prodigal in him to treat 
with contumely his admirer and advocate—the 
spinster. 
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ALIDA CRAIG 


CHAPTER XII AND LAST 


{It has previously been explained that Alida Craig, a 
young artist, had attracted the sentimental interest of Philip 
Herford, who for some years had been quasi-engaged to an 
actress of ability, Margaret Fremiet, whose husbanc, unfor- 
tunately, continued tolive. Having been betrayed into ex- 
pressing his love for Alida on the day the story opens, Philip 
has the added misery of learning that the husband of the 
actress is dead, and, as an honorable man, there is nothing 
for him but to keep faith with the woman to whom he has 
been tacitly engaged. Philip goes to Alida, explains how 
matters are with him, and bids herfarewell. Madaine Fremiet 
is warned by an anonymous letter that Philip has been at- 
tentive to Alida. She visits the girl, and concludes that her 
correspondent slandered Philip. Margaret, after an inter- 
view with the Duke of Axminster, who wishes to marry her, 
has arecurrence of an affection of the heart, and cannot appear 
atthe play. The following chapter gives the readera glimpse 
of woman's life in a studio building, and the various charac- 
ters, Mrs. Beckington, sister of Philip, Gordon 
White, a family friend, and others, assist at the 

triumph of love over duty.] 

« e/ Argaret’s mind was made up, the 

church had its due in the rich es- 
tate of Monsieur Bonaventure ; 
her one duty was to make Alida 
happy. She spent the night 
thinking and planning, for she 
had decided that not only must Philip leave 
her, but he must leave her without a pang. 
She was too great, if the sacrifice must be 
made, not to make it utter and complete. She 
would have no sentimental parting with her 
lover. No. She lay awake that night trying 
to think what was the surest way of making 
the break between them final. Evidently the 
night brought a solution of her difficulties, for 
she slept toward morning, and when she arose 
the weight of care was gone. She looked 
better than for many weeks, and Barnes 
noticed that she displayed a wonderful interest 
in her toilet. 

When Philip came to pay his daily visit he 
was delighted at her evident improvement in 
health and spirits. He had been much troub- 
led by her depression and unhappiness, and by 
a feeling that she was shutting him away from 
her. Now she was again her old self. She 
wore a flowing gown of burnished copper 
color, that showed glimpses of her white arms 
and neck, and a bit of copper-colored ribbon 
in her dark locks added a touch of coquetry to 
her appearance. 

Margaret had thought out her plan deeply 
and well; she was a woman, therefore, more 
or less able to conceal and control her feelings, 
and beyond that she was a great actress, and 
in entering the room she had taken up a réle 
which she intended to play through. Now 
that the struggle of her decision was over, she 
felt perfectly calm, quite as she would have 
felt at playing anew réle. As Philip watched 
the charm of her dangerous beauty, and 
thought her every movement exquisitely grace- 
ful and unstudied, Margaret was bringing every 
inch of her artistic training to keep within the 
lines that she had laid down for herself. 

Philip would have been something more 
than human if he had not felt the delicious 
charm, half coquetry, half regalness, which 
blended in Margaret’s manner. She was more 
at ease with him than for many a long day, 
chatted with the abandon of a happy child— 
the scintillating brilliancy of her dark eyes 
shone with a soft alluring light, and when she 
laughed, it was with the gay, happy ring of 
one who is content and at peace. 

She was herself—her best, richest, most 
captivating self—exerting carelessly and idly 
he strong magnetic influence that had made 
whole theatres of people acknowledge her 
magic, and princes and people alike bow be- 
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fore her. She was gay and happy—as beau- 
tiful as in the first days when Philip had come 
on his wooing. 

‘‘You seem in a melting mood to-day, 
Margaret,’’ he said, at last. ‘* You've only 
three more nights to play, and yet we seem as 
far from our wedding as ever. I would not 
have thought you would be so coquettish ; tell 
me when will you be mine.”’ 

Margaret leaned back, and looking at him 
with dreamy, half-closed eyes, she smiled a 
delicious, mischievous smile. 

‘¢ Never! ’” she said. 

Philip thought it was some jest, and yet 
there was a ring in her voice that was very far 
frorn joking. 

‘¢ Margaret ! what do you mean ?”” he said. 

‘*I mean what I say, Philip. We have 
been such ideal lovers, why marry and have all 
the romance taken away? I really don’t mean 
to marry you. I’m in earnest ; in fact ’’—she 
arose and stood looking at him with grave 
dignity, ‘‘1 don’t think you have cared very 
much for me lately ; you know, things travel 
so easily. I’ve heard all about Miss Craig, 
and your devotion to her. Ah, Philip,’’ she 
said, mockingly, ‘* you always had such good 
taste in the fine arts! Having wearied of the 
footlights, have you found fresh charms in the 
palette and brushes ?”’ 

Philip’s position was a terrible one. A 
weaker man would have defended it, have 
explained and—Philip said nothing for a few 
seconds ; then he spoke very quietly : 

‘« Margaret, this is unworthy of you. It’s 
not like you to be jealous. You are my 
affianced wife, you have had all my love and 
devotion for years, why should you be jeal- 
ous?”” 

‘¢One often doesn’t possess qualities until 
occasion develops them.’’ Flippantly—<*I 
have never had any cause to be jealous until 
now.”” 

‘¢ Trust me now, dear.’ 

Philip went toward her intending to solve 
the difficulty of his position by an embrace— 
but she moved a little away ; then she seemed 
to have a quick fepentance, and leaned against 
his shoulder, slipping her soft hand into his. 

‘¢ Philip, do you really loveme? Tell meso 
once more, won't you,’” she murmured. 

Philip raised her hand and kissed it. 

«<I love you, Margaret,”” he said. 

For a moment they were silent and stood 
together, Margaret quite carried outside of her 
part by the warm pressure of his kiss, then 
she snatched her hand away and, looking up 
into his face mischievously, 

‘Well, I don’t love you—I’m tired of 
you—I didn’t know how tired until it came 
to my taking the irrevocable step of marrying 

ou. 

y It sounded simply vulgar as she said it, and 
she threw into her face an expression of vul- 
garity ; for the first time it struck Philip that 
her large features were handsome to coarse- 
ness, and that her figure was voluptuous and 
sensuous. Margaret went on speaking hur- 
riedly : 

‘<It is better to hurt your vanity and mine 
than to go on and find that we have made a 
terrible mistake—you know that we all have 
two sides to our natures. I don’t think that 
you have ever quite realized the other side of 
mine. You have appealed to what is best in 
me, fostered it, brought it out, but the other 
side is there and lately it has come uppermost. 
I love power and fame and glory, and just as 


, 
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years ago I walked out of my home without a 
pang to go on the stage, so now that my stage 
life must come to an end I cannot settle down 
to the dull round that you call society in New 
York. I must have more power and position 
than you can give me. I can leave you 
as easily as I took that other step—to have 
what I most desire in my new life. Love 
you ’’—there was a ring of scorn in her tone 
—‘*I love you !—I love myself. I think it is 
better to have a real coronet of strawberry 
leaves than a crown of withered sentiments. 
Will you be the first to congratulate the fu- 
ture Duchess of Axminister ?”’ 

Philip's quietness surprised even himself ; 
he had noticed lately a hardness in Margaret 
that was new to his knowledge of her. Had 
it all, then, merely been a preparation for this 
extraordinary revelation of her character? She 
had always been moody and variable, chang- 
ing, as a chameleon, from one point of view to 
another. Had it not been for the intensity 
of her passionate utterance he could scarcely 
have thought her in earnest. 

‘« Margaret, my dear,’’ he said, quietly, 
‘*I do not think you quite mean that being 
my wife wouldn't somewhat palliate the dull- 
ness of New York society. I don’t know 
exactly what you mean except that you have 
taken some jealous freak about Miss Craig. 
As you say, my dear, we all have two sides to 
our natures, and I can scarcely think that one 
so generous hearted as yourself would think it 
the worst side of mine that I befriended a lit- 
tle helpless, hard-working girl, whose chief 
attraction when I first met her was that she 
reminded me vaguely of you.”’ 

‘¢ We may talk all day, Philip,’” said Mar- 
garet, folding her large arms over her bosom 
to hide the wild beating of her heart, ¢¢ but it 
cannot change the fact that I am tired of 
you, and that, to tell the truth, you are tired 
of me. As long as I thought you adored me 
I fancied myself indispensable—you see even 
in me there remains a vestige of the eternally 
feminine unnecessary sacrifice ; when I heard 
of your devotion to Miss Craig, I saw clearly 
that I had worn out my charmingly esthetic, 
but hardly human passion, for you. Do you 
think that my heart, which has beat to the 
admiration of thousands, would be content 
with the perfunctory attentions of a husband 
who is wearied of me as a lover?’”” 

She sat down wearily in a chair. ‘*Go 
and marry your little artist and live in Arcadia, 
and I will go and be a duchess,”” with a grace- 
ful wave of her hand as though the subject 
was dismissed. 

That was the one point in the question that 
Philip could not understand. She certainly 
would not go to the length of saying that she 
was going to marry Axminster unless she was 
in earnest. 

‘¢ Margaret, you have never been heartless. 
If you have decided that you do not love me, 
and that you do love Axminster, say so. Let 
us part, if we must, in kindness and respect.”” 

It was the crowning touch of her sacrifice 
—her nerves were like fine steel, tense and 
strong. She stood silent, fluctuating emotions 
chasing over her face that would have told 
Philip, even better than words, that her heart 
was no longer his ; he felt what she wanted to 
tell him even before. With a little gesture of 
shame for her weakness she came towards him 
and laid her hand on his arm, and looked into 
his eyes with her beautiful ones that seemed 
full of humiliation at her confession. 
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‘‘I do love Axminster, Philip. I was glad 
when I heard you had grown attached to Miss 
Craig. We have lived on a dream of a vague 
poetic fancy, but that is not the way I love 
Axminster !°" and a tender and beautiful smile 
fluttered around her lips as she spoke. 

So it was dead, their passion—dead never to 
be revived. The dead leaves come again in 
the spring, but a worn-out passion—nothing 
can revive it. 

‘<I hope you will be happy; dear,”’ he said, 
and for the last time he bent and kissed her 
hand. ‘*Good-by.”’ 

Margaret remained motionless, standing 
where he had left her, kissing the cold hand 
that his lips had pressed 

‘*I shall never act so well again,’’ she 
thought. 

* * * * * 

Alida, then, had been working all day and 
was tired, as she was every day. She had 
scraped up her palette and put her things away, 
but her eyes and thoughts were still full of her 
picture. How Lisa Loved the King was fin- 
ished, the name and the date were signed in 
the corner; on the morrow the carters would 
take it away, and then would come the su- 
preme, the palpitating week, before she knew 
whether it was accepted, or in the doubtful 
list and ‘¢ might’’ be hung. Several of the men 
who had studios in the buiiding were on the 
jury, and she knew they would come and tell 
her the picture’s fate as soon as it was decided. 
When her door-bell rang she thought it was 
Dorothy, and called out gaily from the chair 
where she sat, behind the big canvas : 

‘«Come, Dorothy and see the picture. It’s 
signed and finished.”’ 

There was a man’s quick step on the floor. 
Chloe had gone away quietly. Alida arose, 
her face flushed with surprise, to see Philip. 
She thought something terrible must have hap- 
pened to Mrs. Beckington or Dorothy. 

‘<What is the matter? Why did you 
come ?”” 

Come! The sight of the familiar studio, 
the pictures, Alida’s smooth palette with the 
dirty brushes sticking through it, brought a 
lump into Philip’s throat; he scarcely dared 
look at Alida—everything was swept away. 
It seemed as though he had never been sepa- 
rated from her. Why explain? why talk? 
She was there. 

‘« I—I came for some tea. What a glorious 
picture! Are you going to send it to the So- 
ciety ?”” 

He could look at her now. He saw the sur- 
prise and almost fear written on her face ; a light 
seemed to break through his brain. He knelt 
down beside her chair and took her hands— 
there was a curious break in his voice as he 
said : 

«<I’ve come to tell you that I am free to 
marry you, Alida.” 

This book is full of love-making. Love- 
making is easy to imagine up to a certain 
point. I can tell you what Jones said to 
Miss Smith what Jack said to Jill, but I can- 
not tell you what Philip and Alida said to 
each other, because I do not know. 

The clock striking five awoke Alida to a 
sense of her duties as a hostess. 

** Why, you haven't had that tea you came 
for yet,’’ she said ; **I must make it. Dor- 
othy will be coming along in a minute, and 
she clamors for tea.’’ 

They both laughed merrily at the remem- 
brance of Philip’s odd entrance, and Philip 
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watched Alida setting the little table, and de- 
layed rather than helped her with his mascu- 
line suggestions ; in fact, the tea would never 
have been made had not Dorothy and Mrs. 
Ashley arrived. Their arrival was not a no- 
ticeable fact, because when one arrived the 
other usually followed, but on this occasion 
they came together, and there was about the 
two an air of submission and meekness that 
suggested that something had _ happened. 
While Dorothy was taking off her pretty wrap 
she whispered to Alida in a despairing tone : 
<<Tt’s all over—-we; re engaged.”” 

Alida wanted to laugh, but she sympathet- 
icaliy patted her friend’s broad shoulder. 

‘«‘I’m so glad, dear,’’ she said. ‘* Was 
your mother much upset ?”” 

‘<Upset ! no,’’ in the utmost exasperation. 
‘«No, it’s perfectly disheartening. It seems 
she wanted us to marry all along. Did you 
ever know anything so commonplace? I 
hoped at least she’d refuse her consent.”’ 







































and a great show of dignity to the outside 
world. 

Some water was needed for the tea, and 
Alida, teapot in hand, went into the kitchen to 
get it, and as a teapot full of water is at heavy 
and unpleasant thing for a young lady to carry, 
of course Philip naturally followed her. 

Dorothy and Mr. Ashley were left alone 
for a moment in the studio; Dorothy heaved 
a deep lugubrious sigh and sank sadly into a 
chair as far as possible from her fiancé. 

‘« Everything is so dull and commonplace 
now, isn’t it, Jim?’ 

Mr. Ashley laughed. He sat down on the 
arm of her chair and put his arm around her. 

‘*Is everything dull and commonplace 
now? 

** Yes, it isn’t like the old times when you 
used to have to snatch a kiss when no one was 
by.”’ 

‘*No one is by now,”’ kissing her pink 
cheek. 





























A NEIGHBORLY REVOLT 


** My good man, I never sent for you to tune my piano.”” 
‘No, madam, it was the people next door.’’ 


Since the musicale at Mrs. Beckington’s, 
when Philip suddenly became Mr. Ashley’s 
confidant, matters had been carried by that 
gentleman with a high hand. Dorothy was 
labeled ‘‘ engaged’ at last, and bore her new 
honors with much wailing to her intimates 
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‘*T hoped mother would refuse her consent, 
but you're so disgustingly eligible ; just think 
if you had been penniless, anything terrible, 
and we should have had to elope."’ 

«¢ But really, Dorothy, I don’t think your 


mother would have liked you to elope.*’ 








‘¢ What a silly thing to say,’ rising with 
much scorn. ‘* You haven't a spark of ro- 
mance in you.”” 

«¢ Very well then, I don’t think my mother 
would have liked metoelope. Now Dorothy, 
don’t let’s quarrel. I°ll be married in a bal- 
loon or up a tree, or anywhere that strikes you 
as romantic. I’m awfully sentimental about 
you.” 

The peal of the door bell stopped any 
further speech ; Alida and Philip coming back 
at the same time as though they had only taken 
the usual time to fill the teapot. 

It was Mrs. Beckington, utterly exhausted ; 
she sank into a chair by the door. 

‘¢ Don’t speak to me—and you needn't 
shut the door—Clarence is coming. Oh, I'm 
so tired, I’ve quite got the tea shakes. I’ve 
drank six cups of tea. Tea! concoctions of 
everything in the world that is calculated to 
shatter the nerves. Dorothy, whatever form 
of enjoyment your mother wishes to take for 
announcing your engagement, don’t let it be 
atea. I’ve been to three announcement teas 
this afternoon—such jams! Really I can’t 
remember whether Mabel Hawkins in light 
blue is going to marry her cousin who is in 
the army, or whether it was Louise Pomeroy.”’ 

‘* Madame Calvé sang at the Lawrence’s, 
only their house was so crowded you couldn't 
get near the music room.”’ 

Alida, all sympathy, flew to Bertha’s rescue; 
she took off her hat and gave her a glass of 
sherry. Mrs. Beckington suddenly caught 
sight of her brother; she was so tired that she 
quite lost her head—no ingénue could have 
been guilty of a more fearful remark than hers. 

«¢ Why, how did you come here, Philip?”’ 
in a tone of the most intense query and in- 
terest. 

A dead silence followed. Mr. Ashley alone, 
usually more remarkable for muscle than 
brains, came to the rescue. He ignored her 
last remark entirely. 

‘©Yes, Mrs. Beckington, I entirely agree 
with you—Dorothy and I are firm on one 
point—we won't have a tea. Mrs. Mason 
may do her worst, but I positively refuse to be 
the only man in a tea fight—shaking hands 
and having congratulations showered upon me 
by thousands of women who don’t know me 
from Adam—or I them. I hate tea ? 

Dorothy's opinion of him rose as he went 
on. She, too, would have liked to know why 
Philip was there, but she hadn't thought it 
good manners to ask when he was looking so 
absurdly happy. 

Luckily before Jim’s ideas and breath gave 
out—for the rest of the party seemed absolutely 
prostrated by Mrs. Beckington’s extraordinary 
question—a welcome interruption came in the 
shape of Mr. Beckington and Gordon White. 

‘‘Heigho, Dorothy!’ was Mr. Becking- 
ton’s cordial greeting. ‘I've just met your 
mother around at Tiffany’s ordering the cards 
for your announcement tea.”” 

‘¢ Jim, be firm,’’ said Dorothy, coming 
and standing beside her fiancé. ‘‘I won't 
marry you if we have to have a tea.”’ 

Jim felt that he must rise to the occasion ; 
his recent success had elated him. 

‘If your mother insists upon it I'll tell her 
I'}l jilt you,’ he said with such earnestness 
that everyone went off in shrieks of laughter. 

It was the first time that Mr. White had 
been to Alida’s studio, and he thought it very 
charming. He looked around at the bits of 
color studies that she had upon the wall with 
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the admiration of a connoisseur—then there 
was the picture to be seen—the just finished 
picture of How Lisa Loved the King ! 

They all grouped about it—beautiful, rich- 
colored picture, into which Alida had worked 
so many of her cares and troubles—and which 
was finished. 

To the others it was only a beautiful pic- 
ture, but to Alida and to Philip it was more, 
and as her friends talked among themselves 
and admired all its beauties, Alida turned to 
Philip and looked at him with a glad’ light 
shining in her eyes—the light that told that 
she had indeed found her King. 

And so Alida is left among her intimate 
friends and with her lover; for lovers and 
friends are a woman's life after all, however 
clever she may be with her brush or pen. 

The years will go by, Dorothy and Jim will 
marry ; Mr. Beckington will go on adoring 
his wife, who will for many years yet have a 
faithful devotee in Gordon White, though it 
will be but a divided allegiance, since in time 
he will become a benedict, captured by the 
sterling qualities of Rosamond Wells, con- 
cerning whose courtship I may have to tell 
you some day. 

And what of Margaret? Word will often 
come across the seas of the ‘* American 
Duchess,’’ for so she is called in love and 
honor, by all who know her. She is noted 
far and wide for her goodness and charity, the 
light of her glorious charm, and her devotion 
to her husband. She has reclaimed the name 
of her nation from that scorn of women who 
marry for position and title, and is happy as 
those are happy who live to be at peace with 
themselves, thankful that Providence in His 
mercy has allowed them to repair with their 
own hands the evil they had wrought. 

Polly King. 
The End. 
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THE UNLOVELINESS OF THE NEW WOMAN WHO 
SCORNS OMELETTES AND ASKS SEARCHING 
QUESTIONS AS TO HIM’S TASTE IN PERI- 
ODICAL LITERATURE —A _ RIVAL IS 
WHAT HIM FEARS—PLAITED AND 
RUFFLEP SHIRTS AND WHITE SILK 
WAISTCOATS FOR’ EVENING 
WEAR—GAUDY COLORINGS 
IN SPRING SHIRTINGS 





Have not yet recovered from my spleen. 
I fear I have allowed myself to be ruffled 
by the New Woman. I have paid her 
too obvious a compliment. I find, also, I 
have offended several charming women, who 
have written me violent notes of protest. Let 
me explain : I do not dislike any woman who 
has the faintest soupcon of domesticity. I 
have known women who were versatile, clever 
and brilliant ; who had lived all their lives in 
an atmosphere of refinement, surrounded by 
wealth and luxury, and yet I have never tasted 
a more delicious omelette in my life than that 
which was of one of the same women’s handi- 
work. 

But, the reverse of the medal, it was only 
recently, at supper after the play, that a very 
talented girl asked me if I did not think the 
Saturday Review frivolous, and if I preferred, 
for light reading, the ‘** Academy orthe Athe- 
neum.’” Then I knew that I was in the 
presence of a superior being. Omelettes were 
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trifles lighter than air, absolute sins against 
sobriety, and it was much better to dip imme- 
diately into the Chauvinism of Art. I must 
confess I have no idea what Chauvinism is, 
but they all talk about it. I know it is ig- 
norance, and that I should most likely be 
ashamed of confessing my lack of knowledge, 
but I fancy I rather glory in it. I should 
prefer to gossip of the ‘“ musical glasses’” that 
Dick Sheridan—was it not Sheridan ?—made 
oné of the topics of a fashionable drawing- 
room of his time. But, all moralizing aside, 
I want certain themes at certain times. I 
must say this, that occasionally I pick up the 
Atheneum at my club, and that the pages of 
the Saturday Review are not strange to me. 
Under its new management it is sometimes 
quite interesting, and I have always admired 
its terseness of expression. I would be de- 
lighted if I were not so diffuse, and could 
write in that lucid, clear style. 

But you know there are moments in a man’s 
life when he looks around him and begins to 
resent the encroachments on his rights and his 
privileges. He is the superior being and he 
brooks no rivalry, and the rebellion of those 
around him chafes him. He cannot see his 
prerogatives usurped, and especially to no pur- 
pose. This is a double grievance at the criti- 
cal moment of the terrapin, when the Hun- 
garians are playing a mad waltz and the electric 
lights are dazzling. Yes, I have the right to 
talk of these subjects, but a woman’s mission 
at dinner is to amuse and not to instruct. It 
stops digestion. 

There has never been so dull a season. I 
wonder how the caterers and florists and those 
people manage to exist. There is the greatest 
antipathy to crowded and semi-public dances, 
and there is something in the atmosphere 
which makes one halt before attempting to 
waltz or to polka. And, dear me! How well 
I can remember the time when dancing was 
almost a second nature to me. I would go, 
if possible, to two entertainments an evening, 
and even then have had some previous extra 
exercise at the dansant in the afternoon. Bui 
that was all in the first flush of youth. In the 
days of pumps and white waistcoats and a 
small fortune spent in ties. I seldom venture 
a white waistcoat these days. I am, I fear, 
growing fat, and I have to ask my tailor to 
employ his art—because it is an art—to con- 
ceal rather than reveal my increasing de- 
formity. I prefer dinners and I am beginning 
to shun callow youth, the chatter of imma- 
turity and the white shoulders and pink cheeks 
of bashful eighteen. As a rule, with junior 
dancing classes, and the play, we have but few 
of the timid, shrinking young girls, which 
were so prevalent in society some years ago. 

The young girl has disappeared, and the 
young woman—the precocious person who is 
taken by her parents to a music hall, and who 
laughs loudly at the risqué songs of an English 
comic opera company—has her place. How 
silly are American parents in this respect. 
I saw a lovely young girl with her father and 
mother at a resort last week, where nearly all 
the women around her were of but one class, 
and where loud laughter and significant ges- 
tures were typical of the gaudy, bejeweled fe- 
males, glittering in bad diamonds and their ugly 
coarse hands covered with tawdry turquoise 
marquise rings—an invariable sign of the wo- 
man who has had a past and is having a pres- 
ent. I cannot see where the amusement lies 
in frequenting such places. I had looked in 
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for a moment— it was a hotel and it was Sun- 
day evening, the one day in the week on 
which the half-world dines at this particular 
restaurant—and I was more than shocked to 
find, as I have said, scattered among this au- 
dience, a few young unmarried women with 
their mothers or chaperons. If a gambler or 
sporting man—as he is called in this country 
—should step up to this same young woman 
in the street the next day and insult her, tech- 
nically she would have no right to resent it. 
She was seen at a resort where the lowest con- 
gregate, and she should be judged by the com- 
pany in which she has been found. And yet 


this very supposed freedom from conventional- 
ities is one of the objects desired by some of 
the new women. 

She wants suffrage to be able to act and 
She says she will not try her 


talk like a man. 


VOGUE 


this winter which are considered quite smart, 
and white silk waistcoats have been worn in 
large numbers. Already the haberdashers are 
arranging forthe spring, and they are filling 
many orders for the most vivid pink and blue 
shirts in a species of satin-finished linen, which 
is effective in their show windows, but to my 
mind a bit vulgar. Not only are pinks and 
blues in vogue, but there are also exhibited 
the most vivid and startling greens and yel- 
lows. Very few men can wear, even should 
they wish, a grass or pea green shirt, and fewer 
yet of us can stand yellow. The satin finish, 
however, is shown in some very picturesque 
browns, striped and figured, and some quite 
elaborate Pompadour effects. 

The collars are white, attached, of course, 
and are either of the almost straight around, 
stand up about three inches in hight, or the 





WAITING—FOR A HUSBAND—FOR PLEASURE 


~FOR MANDATES AS TO HOW SHE SHALL ORDER HER LIFE— 


THE TYPICAL YOUNG GIRL OF BY-GONE DAYS 


liberty, but she wants to have the right just 
the same. She wants to hold the power in 
reserve. I must confess my susceptibilities 
were just as much shocked in a different 
manner by seeing at this same place three well- 
known young blades, wearing white waist- 
coats, double-breasted with black buttons, 
black shirt buttons and white dress ties. They 
wore evening coats instead of the usual dinner 
coat, and were with their peculiar combina- 
tion, centered in a most incongruous waistcoat, 
neither one thing or the other, but just ordinary 
vulgar cads, 

The change in evening dress, however, 
seems to be coming back gradually. I have 
seen any number of plaited and ruffled shirts 


still popular all-around turn-down. Thus we 
are on the road to revolution in dress. I only 
hope that we will not make mountebanks of 
ourselves. 

From Paris I hear that the colored evening 
clothes are seen frequently, but in Paris you 
may expect any idiotic freak, as far as the 
men’s dress is concerned. 

I have returned to the country for a few 
days. The house is open again. The logs 
burn once more brightly in the hall, and my 
dogs, after welcoming me with loud delight, 
are basking and dozing and blinking in the 
firelight. The air is crisp and pure, and to- 
morrow I go for a long walk, and then a turn 
at golf at Baltusrol. 











LENTEN SOBRIETY—-SMART TRIANON JACKET 
—NEW MODEL CAPE—LOUIS XVI. GOWN 
AND HAT REPRODUCED— A SUMMER 
GOWN 


E have passed through the four des 
\ y cendres with less of a shock to our 
gaily strung nerves than was the 
case last year. There has been little or no 
‘<go”” in society doings this winter. A cof- 
fin-like grayness of atmosphere settled over the 
social picture quite early in the season, for 
public and private reasons, defying the best- 
laid plans on the part of those who determined 
to banish such dullness. Small functions have 
been legion. Lenten diversions are variations 
of the well-known air. Perhaps some genius 
will set our world on fire by a newly invented 
distraction, something paramount to what we 
are booked for during the next six weeks. 
We are blessed with lengthening days, at all 
events. How did we live through the scurry 
and flurry of those short ones? Teas and 
‘¢Four to sevens’’ were like the pestilence 
that walketh in the darkness for the woman 
without a cab, imagining she could do her 
neighborhood on foot. One never tries that sort 
of thing a second time. One’s misery was 
not lessened driving or walking. In either 
case one had to hasten—arrive—battle through 
a crowd to reach the hostess, then wheel about, 
with a nod here and there, and spring out into 
the street to repeat the same experience, until 
home obligations put an end to the race. 

This is all very tiresome and unsatisfactory, 
senseless and stupid to a degree. We are all 
weary of it. Society at home and abroad are 
crying out against the folly of it. The weari- 
some ‘¢ five o'clock ’’ has begun to pall every- 
where. It has become so perfunctory and so 
deadly to the digestion it surely cannot survive 
much longer. Something must be done to 
simplify our mode of exchanging visits, some 
blessed innovation crawl in to release us from 
this tremendous waste of strength and precious 
time. 

Our mild winter predisposes us to give an 
early and active interest in summer gowns. 
Taking time by the forelock, we have ordered 
a few to be very simply made up. En atten- 
dant le petit mot lateron. We turn kindly 
to linen batiste in all its shades of yellows and 
leaf-browns, both for dressy and simple possi- 
bilities in the building of it. A pretty model 
at the couturiéres has a walking skirt, with 
seven longitudinal écru a four entre-deux, four 
inches wide on front breadths, graduating up 
to the belt. The back of the skirt is un- 
trimmed and the bottom hemmed. A round 
bodice, slightly draped over apple-green silk, 
to match the under petticoat slip. The bodice 
is shallow in front, showing a green chiffon 
plissé vest. An apple-green corselet laid in 
folds fastens in the back with Dresden buttons. 
A prettily designed batiste collar-cape, with 
embroidered entre-deux, is lined with green 
chiffon, and cut away in front to show the 
entire plastron. The neck finish is a smart 
Robespiérre cravat, in cream mull with ends of 
old lace. This model looks well in any color, 
mauve, yellow, blue or rose-pink, for the con- 
trast with the linen is perfect. 

We are sure that the captivating fichu is to 
belong to all summer gowns, in some form or 
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another. The finest are to be trimmed with 
lace treasures. Another diaphanous rage 
awaits us this summer, consequently we may 
count on ruffles, flowers and puffs, with plenty 
of lace and ribbon—an era of frou-frou grace 
and charm. 

It hardly seems possible to outdo this year 
the charming gowns of last season—those ex- 
quisite organdies, grenadines and gauzes. But, 
of course it will be done. It has never failed 
to be the case. It would be absurd to forecast 
any of the models so early in the season. 

A month or six weeks hence the secrets will 
be ours—practically bought and paid for— 
worn for the delight of our friends and the 
vexation of our foes. Paris is thronged with 
fashion-making and buying pilgrims, from all 
quarters of the globe, gathering up, according 
to their clientéle’s need. Meanwhile, we 
shall have delicious hints of wraps, hats, 
gowns—to feed our imaginations, and keep 
ourselves in countenance for the arrival of our 
boxes. We are certain that the old sleeve 
model is to return—not the glove-fitting one, 
Dieu merci! but the moderately close sleeve 
we wore before the balloons came in. A very 
amusing illustration in a Paris paper is quite 
apropos. A young man is paying an evening 
visit. He observes to mademoiselle that the 
balloon sleeves are going out. ‘Oh, yes,” 
replies the maid, laughing, ‘‘ see what I have 
done with mine,’’ and she points to the 
ceiling, where silk lanterns of every color are 
suspended. 

So far skirts remain quite moderate when 
made in the mode of the day, but are more 
voluminous when the toilette is a closer adap- 
tation of the Louis xv. or Louis xvi. periods. 
Godets vary accordingly. Sometimes the front 
and side ones are quite wide ; then, again, they 
are quite narrow or medium. Both the style 
of gown and its material influence the cut of 
the skirt. One cannot but wonder how 
cleverly the dressmakers of celebrity manage 
skirts, particularly the tulle ones, which they 
keep as flat as possible about the hips. Every- 
body in Paris and London and New York 
wears, pour trotter, tailor-made gowns of 
rough cloth, built up in such a dressy way 
with velvet, satin and lace chiffon embroid- 
eries and buttons. How charming they are, 
and how lovely these jeweled buttons look on 
the dark rough surface! Some of them are 
quite like royal decorations. Then such 
smart jackets are worn with them. The smart- 
est and latest model is from rue de la Paix, 
a light Havana cloth, warm, brilliant in tone, 
and so becoming generally. The jacket is 
longer than those we are wearing, and the 
basque does not ripple at all, lies merely in 
graceful ease. A beaded passementerie of steel 
and jet cover the seams. ‘The sleeves are the 
usual gigot coat model. The cachet of this 
garment lies in the hood, for it isa genuine 
Trianon, such as the merry queen often wore 
going to her toy-palace. A Trianon capu- 
chin lies flat across the shoulders and bust, 
and then rolls up below very gracefully, with 
a spring that gives great width across the 
shoulders, and increases the slenderness of the 
waist. A large double jeweled clasp fastens 
the hood at the bust, and when fur with stole 
ends is worn the ends are slipped under. 
Deep fur cuffs and a large muff leave nothing 
to be desired, especially if a Henri Deux toque 
of black velvet is worn, with panache in front 
of black feathers, and the very modish black 
cloth skirt. 


VOGUE 


Something novel in a cape for carriage wear 
from the same maker, the purchase of a recent 
bride lately returned, deserves mention. The 
cloth is like satin, and of the most delicate 
fawn color. It is covered over by jet beaded 
arabesque embroidery, and cut so full that it 
is folded across the shoulders in three side 
plaits both back and front, and each plait is 
held in place by an Egyptian jeweled orna- 
ment. It is bordered around the high collar, 
as well as on the bottom, by black ostrich 
trimming, and plissés of white lace show above 
the feathers on the collar edge, in admirable 
contrast. The Mning is of white satin with 
triple quilling of double-faced satin ribbon for 
finish. As the cape hangs shorter on the 
shoulders in this model, the effect of this rib- 
bon ruching is really charming. 





she wore a perfectly reproduced toilette genre 
Louis xvi. She was represented to me as 
dressed in a pine-green velvet gown, the skir 
very full and wide spread and untrimmed on 
the bottom. In front a wide tablier of green 
moiré, three or four shades lighter than the 
velvet. A double-breasted, tight-fitting jacket 
bodice, with short flat basque in velvet match- 
ing the skirt, fastened on the left side, from 
bust downward, and ornamented by three 
black velvet bows and ends each with a pair 
of steel buckles abreast. The bodice then 
folds over into two immense revers of moiré, 
the sharp points resting across the sleeves. A 
shoulder cape of moiré, having the front cut 
out in the form of a square, was worn so that 
the revers laid over it. The neck was finished 
by a wide ruff of black mousseline de soie 


WAITS FOR NEITHER MAN NOR MANDATE, BUT IS A LAW UNTO HERSELF— 
THE MODERN GIRL 


(See another page in this issue for costume note) 


Double and triple satin ruchings are in vogue 
for the inside finish of all full-dress skirts, 
demi-train or grand train. Three and four 
rows are set one above the other, shading, or 
mixing colors to suit the gown material. They 
make a fascinating balayeuse, and a very prati- 
que one, which keeps the skirt out effectively 
and prettily. 

One of the well-known mondaines of Paris 
created quite a stir in a certain salon a fort- 
night ago by the grace and spirit with which 
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plissé and full jabot of mousseline, filled in 
the space between the revers. A wide black 
velvet bow with steel buckles lies across the 
ruff at the throat. Velvet gigot sleeves, with 
a deep bias moiré cuff slashed toward the 
inner arm, where velvet bows and buckles have 
a telling effect. At the wrist a double plissé 
of black mousseline. A little to the right, below 
the basque, two straps of black velvet hang 
over the moiré tablier, a large chou of velvet 
and ends, with buckles in the centre, attached. 
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VIENNA 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


RETIREMENT OF COUNT THUN—THE BALL BEI 
HOF, AT WHICH APPEARED A BEVY OF 
BEAUTIFUL DEBUTANTES 


Or the past few weeks political ques- 
1%) tions have been uppermost in the talk 
of our salons, and have even en- 
croached upon the manifold amusements 
with which our *¢ Fashing,’’ or Carnival, 
season is always fraught. It is true that 
these questions were of unusual interest, and 
that in a measure they touched upon the 
personal feelings of several of our most aris- 
tocratic houses. For instance, the resignation 
of Count Thun, Governor-General of Bohe- 
mia, almost took the proportions of a great 
event, for he was universally beloved and re- 
spected by the hot-headed Czechen, and 
much regret was expressed at his retiring, 
although they have nobody to thank but 
themselves for this incident. To be sure, 
the Count represented the Repressive Party 
in Bohemia, but he had always managed to 
execute the orders received by him with so 
much tact and discretion that the people who 
grumbled most while he was in power begin 
to see now that they may possibly have made 
a mistake in letting him perceive that he had 
become more or less of an obstacle to the so- 
lution of the vexatious Czechen question. 
One consolation we do have, and that is the 
fact that our new Prime Minister, Count 
Badeni, is the prince of ‘bons vivants,”’ 
and wealthy enough, in all conscience, to 
make his presence at the ‘* Premier’s Palast’’ 
very agreeable indeed to society in general. 
We are looking forward to a very gay termi- 
nation of the fashionable season here, and I, 
for one, am booked for so many pleasurable 
engagements that it makes my head buzz to 
think of them. ’ 

The Ball bei Hof, or Court Ball, which 
took place the other day was a distinct suc- 
cess. I think that 1 have already explained 
for the benefit of Vogue’s readers the differ- 
ence which exists between this function and 
the ordinary Hof Ball, which is far from 
being so exclusive, but which is, nevertheless, 
extremely brilliant and select—like every- 
thing else is at our—thank Heaven !—still 
quasi-medizval Court. As far as spectacular 
effect is concerned the Hof Ball is of greater 
interest than the Ball bei Hof, which being a 
more intimate and private, not to say nearly 
a family affair, does not entail the wearing of 
the grand gala uniforms, and court dresses 
of ultra-ceremony. 

In spite of the Empress’s absence from 
Vienna, the two balls went off grandly, 
and Archduchess Marie-Thérése, the Em- 
peror’s beautiful sister-in-law, who replaced 
her, seemed as if she by no means mourned 
this fact, as did others. It is well known 
that Marie-Thérése enjoys nothing better 
than to be temporarily the first lady in the 
land, and her smiling countenance and ex- 
tremely gracious behavior on both the above 
occasions showed plainly that this knowledge 
is correct. It cannot be denied that her per- 
sonal appearance is calculated to make her 
just the grand, proud figure which one asso- 
ciates with the idea of an Imperatrix, but 
still, whenever the Bal! bei Hof takes place 
without our beloved Kaiserina occupying her 
post beside the Emperor we feel a blank, 
which nothing can fill, and our most loving 
thoughts turn to the lovely sovereign whom 
we miss so often from our midst. The Arch- 
duchess does not seem as if the gliding 
of year after year had taken any effect 
upon her marmorean splendor of face and 
form. She is what she was ever slender, 
graceful, undulating in her movements, and 
chic beyond description. Her wonderful 
complexion shows not one wrinkle ;_ her 
glorious eyes are undimmed, her white shoul- 
ders as rounded and as polished as of yore, 
and in one word she seems far more the sister 
than the mother of her pretty daughters. She 
wore at the Ball bei Hof a truly magnificent 
gown of creamy satin, so thick and soft at 
the same time that it rippled about her like 
blades of light. It was entirely overlaid with 


palest azure silk-crape encrusted with antique 
lace of remarkable artistic value, and was 
further enhanced by fine, pale gold embroider- 
ies of go delicate a design and so exquisite a 





workmanship that they gave one the impres- 
sion of being mere shimmering frostings made 
by liquid sunrays. Enormous sapphires and 
row upon row of diamonds as big as hazel- 
nuts completed this becoming costume, the 
gigantic court mantle of which was strewn 
with knots of orchids in the most ephemeral 
of tints, intermingled with diamond sparks 
set dewdrop fashion. In the coronnal of 
heavy braids which the Archduchese always 
crowns her small patrician head with scin- 
tillated a triple circle of priceless sapphires and 
diamonds, shaped like a slightly pointed arch, 
and terminated at the topmost curve by a 
unique pearl of such lustre and size that it is 
known by everybody as the ‘* Archduchess’s 
gem ”” (Le joyau de I’ Archiduchesse ). 
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some heads were wonderfully set off by the 
rich fur-trimmed velvets and gleaming jewels 
of their ** Tracht;”’ the Polish Magnates, also 
covered with precious stones, and wrapped in 
costly shimmering stuffs, added to the semi- 
barbaric coup-d’oeil of this fete, which, 
although the ladies were all that a fin-de- 
siécle heart can desire in point of toilette and 
extreme elegance, yet, thanks to the versatile 
fashions of the hour, which invade the pre- 
cincts of history for several centuries past, and 
make the Louis x1v., xv,, XVI., or even the 
Valois styles perfectly de mise, transported one 
to the scene of some picture painted by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci in the days of the’ glory of 
Venice, or of some description taken from an 
ancient chronicle of the time when our an- 


RUSSIAN TEA GOWN (FRONT VIEW) 
(Back view given on page 129) 


Russian princess tea gown of amber duchess satin and lemon velvet, with flowers in soft ground. Cut square at neck. 
Panels of amber satin full length of gown, fastened under arms and at hips with jeweled clasps having pearl pendants, and 
Sleeves very full to elbow of amber satin, opened in centre, showing lemon velvet. Cuffs to 
elbow pointed back and front, with edging of fur and iridescent passementerie of bronze or black silk, having large pearl 


edged with black fox fur. 


pendant in front. 


Front of gown of lemon, velvet (figured), cut square at neck with V piece of fur, and enclosing a fiower design of 


velvet or filled with passementerie, 


Girdle of shells to correspond with passementerie, with ropes of pearls fastened to girdle at hips and brought to cen- 


tre. Also at bust and fastened at point of furwith pearl pendants. 


The uniforms of the officers, court offi- 
cials and magnates were gorgeous as usual, 
the Emperor wearing that of a cavalry Gen- 
eral being among the simplest there. Mar- 
grav Pallavicini wore the grand costume of a 
Knight of Malta, whereas Count Harrach 
had donned the picturesque garb of the 
Teutonic Order. ‘There were many Hun- 
garian nobles towering above the crowd of 
white shoulders, and whose dark and hand- 
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cestors lavished their wealth on pageants such 
as these. 

The débutantes were quite numerous, and 
I may add that there were among them an 
abnormal quantity of budding beauties, so 
much so that the Emperor smiled, well 
pleased, as he gazed on what he poetically if 
very graphically called ‘‘that flight of white 
butterflies about to take wing.’’ I cannot 
resist the desire to describe here one of the 





sweetest and most delightfully quaint toilettes 
which I have seen here or anywhere else for 
many a moon. It was worn by the Duchess 
of Beaufort, and aroused the undisguised ad- 
miration of all beholders. The skirt and 
court train were of pale willow-green ‘¢ sat 
in-Impératrice,’’ a material which is both 
velvety and subduedly brilliant in texture. 
Baroness Wallsee. 


RATIONAL DRESS FOR WO- 
MEN 


ITS ADVOCATES AND OPPONENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


N page 135 of this issue is shown a 
O young girl—The Modern Girl Who 
Waits for Neither Men Nor Man- 
The original of the picture is a 
young Australian, an art stu- 
dent at the Melbourne Nat- 
ional Gallery, and with her 
brother, she rode three hun- 
dred miles in ten days through 
Gippsland, one of the roughest 
and most sparsely populated 
portions of Victoria, where 
travelling is long and tiresome, 
the country mountainous, 
densely timbered and picture- 
sque and convenient halting- 
places are few. The young lady 
is enthusiastic in praise of the 
rational dress, and the greater 
comfort to be derived from 
its use, and consequently the 
more sensibly balanced position 
of the rider on horseback, as 
compared with the cumbrous 
habit and ungainly attitude 
which an unkind custom hath 
invented to mitigate the plea- 
sure of horse-riding for wo- 
men. 

While some of the women 
of Melbourne are thus engaged 
in a vigorous fight for the 
knickerbockers, others are 
waging deadly war against these 
‘¢ abominations,*” and they 
have succeeded in inducing 
the Victorian Cycling Tourists’ 
Club to strictly prohibit the 
use of rational dress among its 
lady members. The club is 
composed of male and female 
wheelists, and the wearing of 
the rational dress by a few 
members was felt to be sub- 
versive of perfect peace and 
pleasure, because those who 
strongly objected to the garb 

were forced to ride with the 
stronger-minded _fe- 
males, and thus incur 
the ridicule of a public 
not yet accustomed to 
the new dress, and a 
suspicion that they ap- 
proved of women riding 
in this fashion, So an 
agitation was.set on 
foot to rigidly sup- 
press these rationalized fe- 
males, with the result that 
the following resolution was 
almost unanimously carried by 
the club: **That the action 
of the committee in proposing 
to pass a by-law to the effect 
that lady members of the club 
be prohibited from wearing 
the rational dress on club 
runs be approved and con- 
firmed.’’ The general male 
objection seemed to be sum- 
med up by one member 


dates. 





the majority of women, 
knickerbockers simply brought 
to light all that was least 
sightly in women.’’ And, 
seemingly, in the interest of poetry, 
sentiment and worship of the female form 
divine, these Melbourne male cyclists decided 
that the skirt should remain, for they had 
evidently found by experience that the rational 
dress uncovered a multitude of deficiencies in 
the female structure which, in skirts, they 
suspected of containing the potentialities of 
perfect symmetry and unattenuated loveliness. 


—The Sketch. 
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Fig. 2059—Walking dress of cinnamon the newest material, grenadine crépon, pale Fig. 2065— Rack view of loose back coat, plaits. Elbow sleeves of striped silk. Cerise 
Shetland homespun. Wide skirt, stitched on sky-blue, made over silk of the same tint. showing stitching and finish. velvet choker. 
the bottom Round bodice, the lower part of Untrimmed skirt & godet. Round décolleté re : : ; 
cinnamon velvet and trimmed with corded bodice, open in front to show white lisse plas Fig. 2064 - Home toilette for girl of school Fig. 2063—Opera and ball toilette. Demi- 
Zuipure lace. Bolero fronts, with tabs falling tron, crossed with chains of crystal and pearl age. Royal biue satin corded crépon gored train skirt of cyclamen pink satin, veiled with 
on skirt. Milvtary epaulettes of lace, caught beads. Weep white lisse plissé decoiletage skirt, untrimmed. Accordion-plaited cerise white chantilly over dress, strewn with Strass. 
with velvet straps. Rhine stone buttons at flounce, surmounted by narrower biue one and blue striped silk bodice, blouse front. Court décolletage. Bodice of white satin. 
both ends. Gigot sleeves. around décolletage, caught with jewels. Silver Centre plaits, and girdle, of cerise velvet. Empire belt ot cyclamen velvet, and box- 

Fig 3007—Simple dancing-class gown of girdle, setwith pearls. Three écru guipure pendantslaid over velvet _plaitings of chantilly for sleeves. 














DON OF CONNECTICUT 


He accompanying photograph is a 
picture of our dog Don—plain and 


simple Don. 

He has no long pedigree of which he can 
boast, but his own sweet life, begun 25 July, 
1891, 1s a better testimony than any long 
line of ancestry. 

Portrait published herewith shows Don 
when dignified; but his dogship is also a 
comedian. Often, both indoors and out, 
whenever we may have a little company, he 
gladly permits himself to be costumed, when 
he performs for their benefit. One of his 
best tableaux is that of an inebriate just re- 
turned from a spree, 





grees of canine life made a clever, strong 
little cur, with refinement of feeling and 
boldness of expression. If Fidget didn’t like 
any one he made no concealment of the fact, 
and John, the stable boy, had he felt in- 
clined, could have displayed many a scar, re- 
cent as well as faint, the impress of the 
strong, sharp teeth of Fidget. That these 
were well-earned scars is a fact of small 
doubt. 

On the other hand, Jumbo, the old lame 
Newfoundland dog, could have told of many 
a bone carried to him by the faithful friend 
when, with aching old joints, he sat in 
sunshine that streamed through the doorway 
of the carriage-house, and gnawed one end 
with his dull old teeth while Fidget snapped 

















DON—PROPERTY OF MR. PAUL N, DANN, OF NEW HAVEN— 
VOGUE'S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


{n this a handkerchief is tied around one 
eye; around his leg, which he holds up, is 
placed a bandage. His head is put on a pil- 
low, and he is covered witha blanket. A 
tumbler of water and a spoon complete the 
scene, and Don really looks quite ill, and 
as though he would be very glad to be able 
once more to get up and go out with the 
boys. 

Don is also quite atraveler. When he was 
quite a small puppy he made a trip from New 
York to New Haven all alone by boat. It 
came about in this way: a horse to whom Don 
had taken a great fancy was sold, and was 
about to be shipped to New York. 

Don went with the man who took the 
horse down to the boat and ran on board. 
Having attended to the horse, the man as he 
left the boat saw the dog leave it also. He 
drove home, giving no more thought to Don. 
That night he was not around as usual, and 
a search for him proving fruitless we could 
not imagine what had become of him, till 
finally it dawned on us that perhaps he had 
remained on board with the horse. 

The next day one of the family on going 
to New York visited the steamer’s slip, and 
sure enough there Don was, tied up in the 
baggage room. The baggage men said he 
had come back on board and had nestled 
down in the stall with the horse, where they 
found him on arriving in New York. His 
fare was paid, some money left to buy him 
food, and our traveling dog shipped home, 
where he arrived safe and sound the next 
morning at five A. M. 

Before we ever had a dog hardly any of 
the family thought they could endure to have 
one in the house, but since Don arrived he 
has so endeared himself to us all that those 
who were the loudest in their prospective de- 
nunciation of him are now to be counted 
among his most fervent admirers. 


FIDGET 


, I \His mite of a dog began life in the 
stables. He was the son of a high- 
bred father, with a pedigree and a 
medal. But on his mother’s side he inher- 
ited no pure blue blood, so that is how he 


came to be a stableyard pup. The mixture 
of traits belonging to the high and low de- 


off bits from its toughest end with his well- 
sharpened grinders. 

Fidget was off on a tear one day. He 
chased the rabbits in the copse at the back of 
the family mansion, the owner, as it were, of 
his stables. He frightened a mother-cat into 
fits down by the picturesque dairy, until the 
dairymaid lost all patience and threatened 
him with a broomstick ; then he trotted off 
to the meadow and went mad with glee over 
the chase with the meadow-larks and field- 
faces, and then there was no telling where 
his wicked little frolics would have stopped, if 
his attention had not been catght by the sight 
of little Master Walford himself, sitting on 
the top rail of a rustic gate, apparently deep 
in some study. Up to the gate he ran, put 
his fore paws on the lowest bar, and wagged 
his tail. Master Walford could not have 
been very deep in his book, for he saw Fidget 
at once. ‘* You jolly little beast, where did 
you come from ?”’ said he and pulled Fidget 
up on the stone wall at his side. ‘Come, 
tell me your name, you beastie—can’t you 
stay quiet a moment? well, well, I do believe 
you are Fidget, John’s dog.’’ John’s dog, 
indeed! Well, come on master, the west field 
is bigger and we can race ; come on, come on, 

So off they went and flew over the fields 
and chased woodchucks out of the hollows 
of the old oak trees, and behaved like two 
silly pups instead of one. Just then was 
heard an awful and deep-toned bellow of a 
bull, which reminded poor little Walford all 
too late of his promise never to go to the 
oak meadow where the bull, a fierce and 
dangerous beast, was at large. It was too late 
to repent, too late it seemed for escape; the 
great snorting beast was upon them. 

Fidget was horribly frightened too; then 
his natural bravery and quick wit asserted 
themselves, and getting well between the en- 
raged bull and Master Walford, he darted 
back and forth hoping to make the beast race 
for him and not for his little master. Wal- 
ford saw his opportunity and raced for the 
tree nearest at hand. Safe above the danger, 
he watched with horror the little dog hero, 
on the very points, it seemed, of those awful 
horns. Then it came to him what Fidget 


was doing —drawing nearer and nearer the tree. 
Now almost against it, he gave a quick bark, 
and then if Walford hadn’t understood, it 
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would have been all over with the brave little 
animal, But Walford did understand and 
clutched him up safely with his left hand well 
above the reach of those cruel horns. That 
was a mad bull! As for poor little Fidget, it 
was a long time before he picked up his ears 
or wagged his tail. Walford began to fear 
the chase had killed him. He lay so quiet 
except for the long hard gasps for breath, 
But when they had been rescued from their 
tree retreat, taken home, petted and fed, Fid- 
get returned to his former spirits—and John 
the stable boy never got another opportunity 
to kick him. 


PHILANTHROPY SERIES 
THE NEEDLEWORK GUILD 


N charitable work to-day it is not consid- 
ered sufficient merely to give, but 
strenuous effort is made to make the 

giving both wise and economical as regards 
time, labor and money. The making of 
garments for the poor—picturesque employ- 
ment of fair dames of the middle ages, and of 
modern women during Lent—has become an 
organized association, by which the toil of 
individual fingers may do the largest possible 
amount of good. 

The Needlework Guild is founded on the 
same lines as the society in England, which 
Lady Wolverton started with great success 
some years ago, the object being to furnish 
new, plain, suitable garments, to meet the 
great needs of hospitals and other charities, 
and the very poor, Men, women, and chil- 
dren may become members. No dues are 
exacted, but each person is to furnish two or 
more articles of clothing. The society is a 
national one, divided into sections, which 
anyone wishing’ to help on the work may or- 
ganize with ten members. Once a year all 
the sewing finished is packed up and sent to 
the central society, in New York, where it is 
distributed according to the directions of the 
officers, at the annual meeting. The best 
idea of the extent of the work will be gained 
by quoting the fact that last year eleven 
thousand (11,000) garments were received. 
These were distributed in the missions, hos- 
pitals, and asylums of every creed. The 
Little Sisters of the Assumption, the Society 
of Ethical Culture School, the Hirsch Fund 





FIDGET—VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


School, the Colored Mission, and Trinity 
Mission House showing the wide range of 
institutions benefitted. A certain portion of 
clothing was donated to the Associated Chari- 
ties, to be used as they saw fit, and to families 
in great poverty, whose cases were known to 
the officers. 

For those who wish to form new sewing 
sections the society has prepared printed lists 
of things needed, so that time shall not be 
wasted on what is unnecessary. Beside reg- 
ular plain garments of warm and durable 
material there is a great demand for mater- 
nity bags, containing sheéts, pillow cases, 
bandages and garments for mother and new- 
born infant, which are used by the doctors 
and nurses in the relief work in the tenement 
districts. It is terrible to think of the num- 
ber of cases in which, without this timely 





aid, there would be nothing suitable in which 
to clothe the little stranger or for the comfort 
of the mother. 

While the Needlework Guild has no ob|i- 
gatory fees, voluntary contributions are glad|y 
received and used in enlarging the work 
Thus a sum of money was collected to aid the 
workroom for unskilled women, In the ci 
culars issued a kindly hint is given to th 
who have not time to make even two ga: 
ments a year to purchase them from the in 
dustrial societies, thus giving employment to 
poor needlewomen. 

The officers are: Mrs, Abram S. Hewitt, 
Honorary President ; Mrs. Arthur M, Dodge, 
President ; Mrs. N. M, Dewees, Secretary ; 
Mrs, Samuel P. Blagden, Treasurer. 

Among the Presidents of sections in town 
are Mrs. Russell Stebbins, Miss Coddington, 
Mrs.'Paul Dana, Mrs, F. Egerton Webb, Mrs. 
David Seligman, Mrs. Joseph T, Low, Miss 
Dimock, Mrs. James McVickar, Miss Lena 
Fanshawe, Mrs, J. B. Harriman, Mrs, S. V, 
V. Huntington, 


WOMEN’S CLUB SERIES 
THE COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON 


Nquestionably one of the most attract- 
ive elements in men’s colleges is the 
spirit of fraternity nourished among 

classmates. Years roll by and gray-headed 
men, separated for many years by circumstance, 
meet, and the old spirit revives in generous 
love of their alma mater and the reminiscences 
of college days, Naturally, from the more 
formal nature of women this in no wise ex- 
ists so strongly in women’s colleges ; but the 
various societies, the College Settlements, and 
such associations as the College Club of Bos- 
ton do much to foster this feeling, and after 
the four years of college life to keep together 
by common interests the various graduates 
who, living at distances, or even moving in 
different circles in the same city, would soon 
drift away from each other. 

Needless to say that to become a member 
it is necessary to be a graduade of a collegiate 
institution and to be an associate member one 
must have been a student for three full years. 

Honorary membership is conferred upon 
those who have rendered important services 
to the cause of the collegiate education of 
women, and it speaks for the well-known 
fact that wealthy and influential women are 
much more likely to interest themselves or to 
endow institutions for young men rather than 
for those of their own sex that there are only 
four names upon this list—Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz, Mrs. William Claflin, Mrs. Pauline 
Durant and Mrs. Emily Talbot. 

From October first until June first the 
clubroom, which is a spacious parlor set 
apart for the purpose in the old-fashioned 
Hotel Bellevue, is open twice a week, and the 
members from ‘¢ all the kintry and the coun- 
try round’’ flock in for afternoon tea and 
chat. No invited guests are admitted on club 
day, since the object primarily is to give 
opportunities for better acquaintance and for 
the free interchange of ideas regarding the 
wellbeing and progress of the various alma 
maters. Informal teas, however, are fre- 
quently given to which visitors are cordially 
invited, and on guest days, when some 
woman of note is the guest of honor, the 
room is beautifully decorated, and each mem- 
ber privileged to bring two friends. Miss 
Ellen Terry, Mrs. Madge Kendal and many 
others celebrated in fields of science, Jiterature 
and art, have enjoyed the hospitality of the 
club, and carried away with them a delightful 
idea of the cultured college woman. The of- 
ficers of the College Club of Boston are: Mrs. 
Langdon Shannon Davis, Vassar, ’77, is Pres- 
ident ; Miss Annie S. Tilton Smith, °83, 
Vice-President. Among the members are : 
Miss Laura M. Barr, Vassar, °79; Miss Sus- 
ette F. Lauriat, Smith, °91 ; Miss May Bald- 
win Stoddard, Smith, °92; Miss Alice Nor- 
ton Blake, Harvard Annex; Miss Louise 
Hamilton Murdoch, Boston University ; Miss 
Amelia L. Owen, Smith, °81; Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Columbia, °87; Mrs. Sam- 
ual Hoar, Wellesley ; Mrs. Alice Prescott 
Fay, Wellesley; Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence 
Clarke, Smith, *89; Miss Eva Channing, 
Boston University, '77; Mrs. Helen Noyes 
Blakeslee, Wellesley. 
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Fig. 916—Shows graceful disposition of lace 
hchu, suitable for wear with summer gowns. 

Fig. 2066—Is Havana brown cloth traveling 
costume, composed of coat and skirt. The 
bodice can be either blouse or shirt waist, or 
be of the cleth, with fancy silk vest. The lat- 


ter is not, however, desirable for a traveling 
gown. 

Fig, 1828—Simple costume of black and 
white. Sleeves and skirt of rich quality of 
black satin, Blouse bodice of white satin, 
covered with pearl embroidered chiffon. The 





strips on skirt are composed of pearl passe- 
menterie, 


Fig. 2084—Model for bodice with jacket 
effect. The revers open over lace vest, and 
are slashed on shoulder, being trimmed around 





edges with lace, 

Fig. 1923—A late winter toque of old blue 
velvet, trimmed with peacock feather. Stiff 
bow of black lace, with design in iridescent 
spangies, Border of brown fur, with small 
head. 








THE ART INTEREST 


THE UNPOPULARITY WITH THE 
INCES OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF IQOO0— 
THE OPPOSITION AROUSED BY THE PROP- 
OSITION TO DEMOLISH THE PALAIS DE 
L’ INDUSTRIE—THE RIGHTS OF ART- 

THE REPRODUCTION 
THEIR WORKS 


FRENCH PROV- 


ISTs IN 


OF 
He Paris Universal Exposition of 1900 
seems to be definitely launched, 
notwithstanding the great variety 
and vehemence of the organized protests, 
which would probably have been much more 
effective if they had been set on foot earlier. 
One of the most energetic of these protest- 
ants, the Ligne Lorraine de Décentralisation, 
answers this trop tard objection by declaring, 
quite truly, that ‘*it is never too late to do 
good.’’ The little pamphlet which this Lor- 
raine League published, under the title of 
Pas d’ Exposition en 1900, was sent to all the 
senators, deputies, mayors of the chief cities 
of the departments and of the arrondisse- 
ments, and to all the political journals in 
France and Algeria. The principal argu- 
ment used was not the injury to the prov- 
inces for the benefit of Paris—though this 
was put forward also—but the general injury 
and unprofitableness to the nation at large, 
morally as well as materially. ‘*Thus,”’ it 
sums up, “moral depravation, the develop- 
ment of rastaquourisme, invasion and exploi- 
tation of Paris by foreigners, the throwing 
into confusion and the disfiguring of the 
capital, the increase in the army of the un- 
employed—such are for Paris some of the 
many and injurious consequences of universal 
exhibitions.’” A rastaqouére is a species of 
chevalier d’industrie, generally South Amer- 
ican, Spanish or Portuguese. 

In Paris, one of the details that excited the 
most opposition among the artists was the 
proposed demolition of the Palais de I’ Indus- 
trie and its reconstruction under the name of 
the Palais des Arts, in order to provide for a 
new avenue, furnished, like the Champs 
Elysees, with a double or quadruple row of 
trees, and passing from the right bank of the 
river to the left over a triumphal bridge, ter- 
minating under the gilded dome of the 
Invalides. Four hundred artists, headed by 
Bouguereau, protested against this demolition, 
and a counter-manifesto, signed by equally 
illustrious practitioners, among them four 
members of the Institute, was also published. 
The Bureau of the Société des Amis des Arts, 
after having learned that the demolition would 
involve the transplanting of nearly two thous- 
and trees, the preservation of many of which 
would be very doubtful, according to the land- 
scape gardeners, joined its protestations to that 
of several other societies which wished to see 
the Exposition restricted to objects of manu- 
facture having a certain value. In the Com 
mission of the Exposition, which accepted 
the report of the Municipal Council and voted 
in favor of the enterprise, 10 to 1, there were 
several members who explained that they did 
so only because they thought it was too late 
to reconsider the project. 

The old question of the rights which the 
artist may have in the reproductions of his 
works, and for the maintenance of which M. 
Jouy Robert-Fleury proposed some organiza- 
tion several years ago, has brought about in 
Paris the establishment of a syndicate of 
artists, under the title of Société des Gens 
d’ Art, for the purpose of collecting these pro- 
fits. Very many of the most distinguished 
names, headed by that of Puvis de Chavannes, 
are included in this society’s rolls; and the 
benefit of its efforts are to be extended to 
foreign artists as well, whether they be cele- 
brated, obscure or uncomprehended. Agents 
will be designated, and delegated, to collect 
these dues from editors, publishers and other 
pillagers, and the society proposes to be ever 
diligent and on the alert. 

Both Paris and Brussels have new art cen- 
tres, buildings devoted to the development 
and propagation of right principles. That of 
Paris is under the direction of Mr. S. Bing, 
not unknown in this city, and his ‘* L’ Art 
Nouveau,’’ according to its programme, will 
‘* contend for the elimination of the ugly and of 
pretentious luxury from all the things of life, 
for the application of the refinement of taste 
and a charm of simple beauty even to the 
humblest articles of daily utility.’ That of 


Brussels, the ‘* Maison d’Art,’’ inaugurated 
last December, is to become a picturesque 
centre of the most varied manifestations—ex- 
positions, conferences, concerts, theatrical 
representations, etc., and it has been agreed 
that all those who contribute to the activity, 
the decoration, or the success of the estab- 
lishment are to renounce all pecuniary bene- 
fits for the good of the general fund. 

Among the two new international reviews, 
printed in several languages, one, to judge by 
its title, is to be devoted toart. The first, 
Cosmopolis, of which the initial number 
appeared with the new year, is published in 





WHAT THEY READ | 


LAND OF PROMISE, BY PAUL BOURGET 


THE 
O one but’a Frenchman would oe 
N likely to write a book on the 
‘‘problem’’ of the degree of re- 
sponsibility laid upon a roué toward his ille- 
gitimate children, and only a Frenchman 
would be likely, in the discussion of the 
problem, to endeavor td excite the reader’s 
sympathy and pity for the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of the father, longing to adopt and ac- 


MR. CHARLES RICHMAN 


WHO PLAYS THE ROLE OF THE DASHING YOUNG LOVER IN THE COUNTESS GUCKI, NOW 
RUNNING AT DALY’S THEATRE 


English, French and German. The second, 
Arte, which made its first issue last 
November, is printed in Portuguese, French, 
Italian, German, the first two predominating. 

The decision of the Corporation Counsel of 
this city, rendered on 30 January, that the 
municipality must pay $17,000 in prizes to 
the six architects whose designs for the 
recently proposed municipal buildings were 
adjudged to be the best, will serve to close, it 
is to be hoped, something very like an official 
scandal, 

Two unusually important collections of 
paintings have been recently exhibited in this 
city, preparatory to being sold at auction—a 
remarkably fine gathering of some seventy or 
more pictures by American artists, from one 
or two private collections, at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Art Galleries, and seventy-six canvases, 
mostly foreign, and some of them,of consid- 
erable size and importance, from the collec- 
tion of Mr. M. Q. Pope at the American 
Art Galleries. 





knowledge the child of an adulterous intrigue, 
and withheld from so doing by the fear of 
alienating the pure young girl whom he is 
about to marry. 

More remarkable still is the picture of the 
girl’s mother, a really fine and saintly char- 
acter, but entirely incredible, because repre- 
sented as siding against her daughter and 
sympathizing with the hero, for whom she 
implores pity and forgiveness! The daughter 
is well drawn, and is the only character in 
the book likely to command respect. It may 
not have been M. Bourget’s intention to de- 
mand the reader’s sympathy, but rather his 
aversion and disgust; but the halo of false 
sentimentality with which he surrounds his 
libertine hero does not give this impression, 
in spite of his protests of the necessity of the 
moral lesson conveyed in this very unpleasant 
book. 

The translation is singularly awkward and 
clumsily expressed, so that it sometimes is 
necessary to retranslate into French in order 


to gather the sense of a literally translat 


passage. (F. Tennyson Neely. ) 
LOVER’S SAINT RUTH'S. BY LOUISE IMOG: 
GUINEY 


This somewhat enigmatically named _ bo: 
of four short stories is, by Miss Guiney’s own 
confession, her first attempt at fiction, and i 
would be unkind in a true lover of her oth: 
work to bestow upon it unstinted praise. S|} 
shows here the same power of using the Eng 
lish language with grace and good effect to 
which everything she has written has ac- 
customed us, but she does not seem to hay 
quite gained command of her abilities as a 
story writer. The powerful and rather hor- 
rible incident which gives its name to the 
volume suffers less from the redundancy of 
language and the rather gushing and high- 
flown style than the others, and The Pro- 
vider by its very subject seems to have forced 
upon her a certain restraint ; but Our Lady of 
the Union is a very immature and schoolgirl 
effort in style, if not in subject. It is all the 
harder to criticise Miss Guiney’s work severely, 
because such purity of thought and nobility of 
idea as she has is so rare and precious a gift in 
the days, and it is so earnestly to be hoped that 
she will not stop here, but will try to write 
stories worthy of her undoubted talent in this 
as in other directions. (Copeland & Day.) 


SCOTTISH FOLK-LORE, BY THE REV, DUNCAN 
ANDERSON, M. A. 


The pleasing promise of the title is hardly 
kept up by the pages of this book, for instead 
of the mine of weird and wondrous tales and 
witty reminiscences it seems to offer, it con- 
sists largely of assurances of what the author 
could tell an’ he would. 

The descriptions of Sillerton are too vague 
to convey any picture to the public, however 
effective they may be in rousing recollections 
among its quondam inhabitants, and Mr. An- 
derson’s habit of hinting at the excellent 
things he could relate, if he only remembered 
them, is irritating in the extreme. (J. Sel- 
wyn Tait & Sons. ) 


A PITILESS PASSION. BY ELLA MACMAHON 


The woman who drinks is a comparatively 
new personage in present-day fiction, which 
seems to have pretty nearly exhausted all the 
varieties of the woman with a past, pre- 
matrimonial and otherwise. To do her jus- 
tice, repulsive as she is she is not quite so bad 
as her various rivals, and one can even feel a 
glimmering of pity for the poor little fool her- 
self, and a still larger modicum for the hus- 
band, who onthe whole does not behave so 
badly. 

The real heroine of the book, Magdalen 
Ponsonby, is one of the finest women we 
have been allowed to encounter of late in the 
pages of a novel: a real, not a make-believe 
heroine, of pure life and lofty aims. That 
she should be the victim of her silly little 
cousin’s evil ways, fall in love with the hus- 
band and end by marrying another and a bet- 
ter man, is inevitable. The great question 
in the reader’s mind is, whether the Pitiless 
Passion is Magdalen’s love for Norman, or 
Georgie’s passion for rum. The story, in 
spite of a little too much long-winded reflec- 
tiveness, is well written and the humor is 
really amusing. (Macmillan & Co.) 


IN THE SMOKE OF WAR, BY WALTER RAY- 


MOND 


The author of Tryphena in Love could not 
be other than delicate and finished in the tell- 
ing of a romantic tale, In this story of the 
civil war of 1645 he has more opportunity 
for dramatic effects than was afforded) by 
that dainty pastoral, and at times he gets his 
charming heorine and her Puritan lover into 
situations of uncommon peril and difficulty, 
quite worthy of Mr. Thomas Hardy. In- 
deed, there is a Hardyish sort of atmosphere 
about the book very delightful to lovers of 
the earlier and better works of the author of 
Under the Greenwood Tree. Not that Mr. 
Raymond is in any sense a copyist—his liter- 
ary style is quite different and exceedingly 
good in its way; but a something in the 
pleasant rustic flavor of the tale suggests the 
charm of the best books of the older writer. 
The story is excellent if not quite as de- 
lightful as Tryphena, (Macmillan & Co.) 
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THE RELIABLE 


rown’s French Dressing | sice'beessive 


Brown’s Dressing has more to maintain than the many new arations on the market. It has a record. It would not do to 
lower its stanadard after 40 years of excellence. The selection of materials and the experience in manufacture make Brown’s 


most desirable article for economical ladies. Not only up to the 
rene but safe for the shoes. You cannot afford to accept a substitute. “6B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 








MLLE. LOLA BEETH 


Tall, exquisitely formed woman, with 
A a face of rare beauty, Such is the 
first impression of Mlle. Lola Beeth, 
the famous Vienna favorite, who has come 
here surrounded with an atmosphere of roman- 
tic interest, because for six years she has ruled 
over the hearts of the jeunesse doré of that 
city, winning the distinction of being the 
most beautiful woman in the operatic world. 
She has been often misrepresented in the 
statement that she was too stout. She is far 
above the ordinary hight, and has a full, 
rounded, but perfectly proportioned figure, 
walking with an easy, light, graceful move- 
ment, particularly attractive in the Juno like 
woman. 

There is a delightful warm-hearted quality 
about Miss Beeth’s handclasp, and her voice, 
as it greets one in broken English, leads at 
once tu the belief that she will be interesting 
to talk to about her life. She speaks English 
fairly well, and prefers to struggle through an 
interview in that language in preference to 
having an interpreter, or even to talking in 
German or French. 

Mlle. Beeth is an earnest advocate of the 
Swedish exercises, and religiously goes through 
them every morning, declaring them to be 
the best thing for respiration. When she 
walks—for, like most of the songbirds, she de- 
clares she prefers it to any other exercise—she 
never carries on a conversation. Especially 
in New York has Mlle. Beeth found that the 
atmosphere affects her voice if she talks while 
out of doors, and it is well known among 
her friends that her maid or companion will 
reply if a question is put to her mistress 
while she is out for a constitutional. She is 
very fond of riding, but found that it over- 
heated one quickly, resulting usually ina dis- 
astrous effect upon the voice, 

All about the rooms I noticed quantities of 
roses—the singer’s favorite flowers—and in 
special profusion were the deep red old-fash- 
ioned Jacks, which, she said, as she took 
them in her hands, burying her radiant face in 
them, had for herthe sweetest of all perfumes. 
Much has been said about her jewels, so it 
was with pleasure that I heard her acquiesce 
in my request to see her jewel casket. Elsie, 
the smiling, devoted maid, with great pride 
brought it up from the hotel safe, and a rare 
lot of precious jewels it contained. Mlle. 
Beeth showed her love for these ornaments 
by the way she held them up to her hair, her 
throat, or slipped a circle of diamonds on her 
wrist. There was a crown of diamonds of 
unusual brilliancy, which she wears when 
she sings the part of Elisabeth. 

‘‘This,’’ said the prima donna, as she 
opened various boxes, *‘ah, here it is—this 
was thrown me, attached to a large bouquet, 
with a card bearing these words: ‘ From one 
of the parents of Eva.’ I discovered that it 
came from a prince from Brabant who had 
been in the box when I sang in Die Meister- 
neger.”” 

A large bow-knot with ends composed en- 
tirely of diamonds was presented to the 
Vienna idol at her farewell performance, 
prior to her departure to America, and it was 
given her by the ladies of her city, who had 
a subscription raised in testimony of their 
appreciation of her work there, and sent it to 
her with a note assuring her that they would 
await her return with eagerness. Aigrettes, 
brooches, rings, earrings, in fact it seemed 
like a casket from fairyland, and soon the 
table on which were strewn the precious stones 
resembled a scene such as one might picture 
in Aladdin’s palace. 

The Viennese is an excellent linguist, 
for she speaks French, German, Italian and 
English besides her own language. She was 
born in Poland and declares that their lan- 
guage is so hard that all others are simple, 
and that one is obliged to learn others because 
people could never master hers. It has been 
said Mlle. Beeth was one of the best dressed 
women on the stage, and her gowns for 
private life are charming. They are all 
Paquin creations, and he has excelled him- 
self in some of the beautiful gowns and wraps 
which under Elsie’s guidance I saw in the 
room devoted entirely to the singer’s frocks. 
One of white satin had the skirt bordered 
with a mousseline de soie ruche, while the 
bodice was of coral pink velvet with sleeves, 


or rather cloudy ruffles, of mousseline de soie 
to act as arm adornments. Another of black 
had a bodice of black velvet embroidered in 
silver. This Mademoiselle wears for the Sun- 
day night concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. One recently donned by her, and in 
which she was like a beautiful painting just 
stepping out of a frame, consisted of a skirt 
of orange-colored velvet embroidered in gold. 
Trailing vines ran from waist to hem, while 
the bodice was of the same material put on 
over silk lining in the new, wrinkled French 
fashion and finished with a roll and sleeves of 
the soft graceful chiffon, Cloaks of ermine 
and velvet, with peignoirs equally as beauti- 
ful, I saw, and all were in excellent taste. 


CAT SHOW 


He second annual Cat Show is an- 

nounced to take place at the Madi- 

son Square Garden on 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

March, 1896. The entries, which were to be 

sent to the Garden, closed on 19 Febru- 
ary. 

Fifteen special prizes, including silver 
collars, bowls and other pieces of plate, are 
offered for cats, kittens, litters, both short 
and long-haired varieties, and will be givenin 
addition to the prizes offered by the Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to cats, there is also to bea 
caged bird exhibit. The entries will include 
not only canaries of every variety, but par- 
rots, cockatoos, birds of prey. This will be 
the first exhibit cf caged birds. The patron- 
esses and members of the advisory committee 
are people of social prominence, as will be 
seen by following list : 

Patronesses: Mrs, J. J. Astor, Miss Bird, Mrs. 
Fred. Gebhard, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Prescott 
Lawrence, Mrs. John Lowery, Mrs. Randolph, Mrs, 
C. Albert Stevens, Mrs, F, K. Sturgis, Mrs, W. 
Seward Webb, Mrs. Stanford White, Mrs. L. K. 
Wilmerding. 

Advisory Committee: Mr. Frederic Bronson, 
Mr. F, O. De Luze, Mr. J. G. K. Duer, Mr. Corne- 
lius Fellows, Mr. John G. Hechscher, Mr. H. H. 
Hollister, Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; Col. Law- 
rence Kip, Mr. Adolf Ladenburg, Mr. Charles 
Lanier, Mr. D.O, Mills, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mr. A, Newbold Morris, Mr. Hermann Oelrichs, 
Mr. F. K. Sturgis, Mr. George Peabody Wetmore, 
Mr. W. F. Wharton, Mr. Stanford White. Man- 
ager, Mr, James T. Hyde; Secretary, Mr. James C, 
Young; Superintendent, Mr, T, Farrer Rackham. 


PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY 


He Charity Organization‘sent out re- 

I cently the subjoined appeal te~the 

taxpayers of New York, and in 
order that the laudable endeavors of this ad- 
mirably managed organization may be brought 
to the notice of as many people as possible, 
the documents are reproduced here : 

‘*A large number of ladies and gentlemen, 
whose names are a guarantee of their earnest 
endeavor in the work connected with the 
Charity Organization Society, are, among 
other things, endeavoring to stop the wasteful 
expenditure of city and personal moneys ap- 
propriated to relieve suffering in our come 
munity, so that those who have no right to 
depend upon the generosity of our city, but 
who have been dumped upon us from other 
cities and towns which have not cared to 
have these individuals on their hands for sup- 
port, shall be, through the proper channels, 
removed from our midst. 

We are also endeavoring, through co-oper- 
ation with other well-known societies, and 
through investigation of cases brought to our 
attention, to prevent the duplicating of char- 
ities. Cases are constantly, through investi- 
gation, found to be receiving from various 
sources generous relief and support where it is 
needed only to a limited extent, and where 
others might have benefitted by more intelli- 
gent giving. 

It is felt by those who are so generously 
giving their time and thought to this work 
for you and other citizens, that they have a 
right to expect your hearty co-operation, If 
you cannot give your time, we feel sure that 
you will give us your financial support. Our 
work is entirely unsectarian. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) A. W. Dodge, 
Constant A. Andrews, 
James J. Higginson, 
Geo. G. Cheney, 
J. S. Smithes, 


TWO ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


**(1) Some little time agoa family of seven 
persons, consisting of a man, his wife, both 
of foreign birth, and their five helpless chil- 
dren, under eleven years, came to the society 
for assistance, after having been in New York 
but twenty-four hours. The man spoke 
nearly a dozen different languages, but had 
not enough stability of character to earn a 
living for his family, and they were apparently 
on the verge of starvation. 

Inquiry revealed the fact that the parents 
were naturally of a dependent character, and 
it seemed certain that if they were allowed to 
gain a permanent settlement here a heavy 
burden would be laid upon the charitable pub- 
lic for a long period of time, especially as 
they showed a disposition to have their chil- 
dren placed in institutions supported by public 
taxation. 

It was ascertained that there were well-to- 
do relations in Europe who would provide for 
them if they were sent there. 

Accordingly this course was insisted upon, 
and they were supplied with means, given by 
a member of the society, while arrangements 
for their journey were being perfected. 

Finally, through the co-operation of other 
charitable agencies with this society, they 
were all safely sent to their friends, and 
ceased to be a burden here. 

(2) Another case illustrating the danger 
of giving without inquiry of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society is the following : 

A family, consisting of a mechanicand his 
wife, both young and able-bodied, have been 
known to the society for some years. The 
man works and earns good wages, but the 
woman has for a long time occupied herself 
with writing begging letters, and has used the 
proceeds in dissipation. They have had a 
number of children, but owing to the 
woman’s neglect of them while she was in- 
toxicated all have had to be taken from her, 
and she has suffered imprisonment because of 
her offences. 

Over a hundred inquiries have been sent 
to the society in this case by those who have 
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received her fraudulent appeals, while, un- 
fortunately many others who have responded 
to them without inquiry have by their dona- 
tions encouraged her to live a life of deceit 
and dissipation. 

The society has on record many cases simi- 
lar to this, differing only in degree, and it is 
unsafe to respond to appeals from strangers 
without applying to it for information. 

We hope that those who have assisted us 
by contributions in the past will be willing to 
increase their subscription this season owing 
to the demands upon the society. 

Checks may be sent to Constant A. 
Andrews, Treasurer, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street.”’ 


THE OBSERVER 


CINDERELLAS IN THE BOXES AND PARQUETTE— 
THE DISCUSSION OF NOVELS AT LENTEN 
LUNCHEONS 


Steer reign of the fancy bodice is not yet 
over, as I had occasion to remark 
the other evening atthe play. There 

is a tendency to have the bodice and skirt 

tone in, more than they did during the start- 
ling contrasts of color, so lately 4 la mode. 

I recall the pretty effect of two white chiffon 
waists worn by two fair-haired girls, evidently 
sisters. One bodice was trimmed with brown 
fur, the other with gold braid and spangles. 
They suited well their wearers—blonde com- 
plexions and gold locks made a perfect con- 
trast to the dark velvet seats. 


144 


Another group of young girls looked lik: 
gay motto papers of every hue—pink, blue an 
white. Among them a white and maiz 
striped waist was remarkable for its sleeves 


Very unlike our preconceived notions of sleeve: | 


they were. Seemingly were they long, squa: 

ruffles, very full, falling from the shoulde 

to the elbows, and made the arms squar 

Among the more sedate upper garments wor 

were two velvet waists with plain, quit 

tightly fitted backs, the only trimming bein 

painted porcelain buttons. Is it, by the way, 
the dress which influences the woman, 

vice versa? Certainly one can almost sure] 
tell the arrangement of hair, the cut of fea 
tures and general style of the woman from th: 
description of the material and make of he: 
garments. 

The thought occurs to me what Cinderel- 
las all women appear as they enter the theatre 
nowadays. A dark skirt, probably black ; a 
fur-trimmed coat or cape of dark color. The 
house Iooks quite sombre, when, lo! one by 
one the outer coverings are shed; and the 
butterfly hues of the silk, satin or chiffon, 
lace-trimmed and ribbon-bedecked bodices 
come forth, and behold! the wearers all 
transformed from the homely Cinderellas to 
the radiant Cinderellas of the ball-room. 

A novel form of club, and one that prom- 
ises to be in much favor during the coming 
Lenten season, is the so-called Luncheon 
Club. Eight or ten women agree to read 
certain works of modern fiction, and further 
agree to discuss them at a series of luncheons 
given by the members of the club on any day 
of the week chosen for the meetings. It is 
a good way of making one’s self thoroughly 
acquainted with some good books, and, pro- 
vided the works are fitly chosen, they make 
pleasant topics of discussion. The luncheons 
are limited in length, and the introduction of 
topics foreign to the novel under discussion is 
strictly forbidden. 


THE PLIANTE PETTICOAT 


He **Pliante’’ is a name given to a 
] new skirt which has been invented 
recently, and the object of which is 
to keep the godet or organ plaits of the modern 
skirt in their original folds, and to enable it 
to fall in graceful lines. All women who 
wear the outstanding skirts of to-day know 
that their tendency is, after a while, to fall 
inward toward the heels, and to change from 
their original character. The Pliante skirt 
is designed to remedy all this. 
The fittings are adjusted in some cases to a 
skirt of black silk made with gores and trim- 
med around the bottom with a full ruffle 





PETTICOAT 


PLIANTE 


which stands out, owing to a row of feather- 
bone, which is pliable and cannot break. In 
the back breadths of the Pliante there is 
an arrangement of thin steel ribbons, which 
are adjusted by elastic straps to which buckles 
are attached. As a rule there are three rib- 
bons in the upper and three in the lower 
part of the petticoat. The lower ones are the 
longer, of course, and when they are strapped 
together form natural godets which never lose 
their shape. There is very little weight to 
this arrangement and the ribbons can be re- 
moved or adjusted with ease. The Pliante 
attachment is sold, if desired, separately, and 
may be put in any skirt. It is an economical 
and clever arrangement and gives distinction 
to amy skirt, and will, we think, be as de- 
lightful an addition to one’s summer outfit as 
it is convenient to the heavier garments of the 
winter season. 
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= Wim LN tate <I ' 
Nothing so pure, so sweet, so wholesome as CUTICURA 
SOAP, greatest of skin purifying and beautifying soaps. 
It prevents chafing, redness, and roughness of the skin, 
soothes inflammation, allays irritation, and when followed 
by gentle applications of CUTICURA (ointment), the great 
skin cure, speedily cures all forms of skin and scalp diseases. 
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BREWING WAS 


‘DEVELOPED BY 


Now is the time to take 
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CHARLES E, PERVEAR, Agent. 
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Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Newnery & Sows. 
Drve anv CigMicaAL Corporation, Sole Proprietors. Boston, U. 35 
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American Hair Cloth Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





\ Ww King Fdward-st., London. E.C. Porrar 
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HairCloth =") 


Comes in many weights and shades 
and you will receive samples 
of every kind by ad- 
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SPRING IMPORTATIONS. 
Paris Lingerie. 
Peignoirs, 

Matinées, 

Fupons, 


Chemises de Nuit. 


Fancy Trimmed Waists, | 


Organdie, Batiste, and Linon. 


Silk Petticoats, 


Silk Weaists. 


Child ren’s Wear. 


Hand-made Guimpes, 
School Frocks, 
Fancy Lawn Dresses, 
Pique Coats,* 
French Caps. 





Proadevay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 














YOU can’t tell a balky horse by 
his looks and you're just as likely to 
be deceived in a bicycle. There’s no 
better guide when buying a wheel 
than this famous name— 


Monarch 


It identifies the king of wheels—it’s 
a guarantee of strength, speed and 
reliability. A mame that you can 
proudly point out to your friends. 


4 models, $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. 
For children and adults who want a lower 
price wheel the Defiance is made in 8 
models, $40, $50, $60, $75. 

Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 


Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., 


CHICAGO. 
New York, 
83 Reade St., 
San Francisco, 
3 &§ Front St. 






































Gon) Essence 
Ruine « Violets 


(Name Registerett.) 


.THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


2358 “No. ATi Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower. 

Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your 
dealer. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S.Agents. 
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all extra profit. 

That’s the merchant’s reason 
who urges an inferior binding for 
a costly skirt. It’s not (nothing 


is) as good as SO 
_o ve 
* 
| -S 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


, ao 
Look for S. H. & M. on the label 
and take no other. 


If yeur dealer will not supply you 
we will. 
samples, showing 





Send for labels and 


materials, to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. 
Box 699, New York City. 














Long, Medium and Short waists, sold at $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00, If your dealer does not keep them 
write to 


R. & Q., Mfrs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


The pleasure and safety of 
BICYELE RIDING 
depend largely 


Great G. & J. Tire.. 


“* The most Reliable Tire on Earth” 
bas added much to the repztation of that 
popular of all wheels, the 


Bombler Dricyele 


cycle Dealer will supply G. & J. 
Tires om any i, f you insist. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. * 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 





BEEMAN’S — THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION—See that 
the name Beeman is 
on cach wrapper. 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 


lictous Remeay 


Stion and 
ichnes$. 


sample package. 
t Beeman Chemical Co. 
top Lake St., Cleveland, O. 


Originators of 
Pepsin CuFwinc Gum 








MUSIC 
DIE MEISTERSINGER 


N Monday night, 10 February, Wag- 
ner’s delightful comedy, Die Meis- 
tersinger, or rather 1 Maestri Cantor, 

was produced for the first and only time this 


season. I fail to see any reason why this 
wonderful work has not been given before or 
more frequently. The management cer- 


tainly could not complain of lack of support, 
for there was not an empty seat in the house 
and enthusiasm ran wild—two things that can- 
not be said of every performance this season. 

If this single production was not an ideal 
one, like those of Tristan, the shortcoming 
must be ascribed in the first place to the fact 
that it was given in Italian. Die Meister- 
singer, less than any other of Wagner’s 
works, can never be adequately translated. 
Beckmesser’s serenade in Act 11., and his 
travesty of Walther’s prizesong in Act 111., 
are beyond the power of any translator. In 
German performances these passages invari- 
ably excite the greatest merriment, more 
through the humorous text than through the 
quaint music: 

On the whole, the Italian translation that 
was used is one of the best reproductions I 
have ever seen, but every trace of the familiar 
German Spiessbiirgerlichkeit has disappeared, 
With the single exception of Schlegel’s trans- 
lation of Shakespeare, I know of none that 
has been able to reproduce the spirit of the 
original. Do what they may, singers can 
never impersonate the characters as Wagner 
conceived them, unless they sing the original 
words. If space allowed I could adduce 
dozens of instances where the meaning has 
been produced literally, but all the original 
charm is lost, 

Mile. Lola Beeth in this performance had 
a fine chance to distinguish herself, and she 
did not lose the opportunity to do so. It has 
been her misfortune always to have sung 
with an inferior partner who necessarily de- 
tracted from her merit. But in this per- 
formance her partner was no less a man than 
Jean de Reszke as Walther. His wonderful 
impersonation of the gallant young knight 
must have been a source of inspiration te 
Mlle. Beeth no less than her delightful Eva 
must have inspired him. Unless they had 
sung in German their performance could not 
have been finer. 

Mile. Beeth has already achieved very 
marked success as Nannetta, in Falstaff, but 
her Eva is undoubtedly the best that this 
talented artiste can give us. The more I see 
her the more I admire her eloquent facial ex- 
pression. It is surprising how significant 
every little gesture becomes with her. By 
these small traits she proves herself a born 
actress. Her singing was no less delightful, 
especially in that beautiful quintette. Her 
warm, sympathetic tones and her very ap- 
pearance convinced the hearers that she felt 
the supreme happiness which Wagner has so 
admirably expressed by his poetry and music. 
Truly, she has charmed the dead notes of the 
printed page into glowing life. 

Jean de Reszke’s Walther is quite familiar 
Already in previous seasons he has 
convinced us that his Franconian knight can 
hardly be improved. His gigantic brother 
was nothing more than an ideal Hans Sacks. 
Edouard is now thoroughly at home in Wag- 
ner’s works, and the great Fischer has a dan- 
gerous rival. De Reszke’s performance of 
last year is not sufficiently vivid in my recol- 
lection to draw comparison, but I am under 
the impression that this last impersonation is 
more striking. 

Sig. Carbone’s Beckmesser, although far 
from poor, can yet be greatly improved. In 
the first two acts his acting was rather tame, 
while in the third he went to the opposite ex- 
treme. I fail to see the necessity of those 
acrobatic gyrations he indulged in while alone 
in Hans Sacks’ shop. Wagner has been 
scrupulously careful to indicate in the score 
every gesture, but I am not aware that the 
composer has indicated anything to warrant 
Carbone’s movements. During the singing 
contest he behaved like aclown, This is a 
wrong conception of the character. Wagner 
means Beckmesser to be a foolish old pedant, 
but not acircus clown. At any rate, it is bet- 
ter to overdo a little than to be wanting in 


to us. 


action. The former fault can easily be rem- 
edied by the exercise of judgment. 

M. Plartcon’s Pogner was far more sympa- 
thetic to me than it has ever been before. 
He evidently has entered deeper into the spirit 
of Wagner. His singing of Das schéne Fest, 
Johannistag, was perfection itself. 

M. d’Aubigne was, perhaps, an_ ideal 
David. He was full of life and bustling 
activity. In the waltz in Act m1. he even 
distinguished himself as a dancer of no ordi- 
nary ability. 

Sig. Campanari was, undoubtedly, the 
finest Kothner I have ever heard. His act- 
ing in Act 1. was especially impressive. 

The orchestra, under Seidl, once more 
covered itself with glory. I regret that I 
cannot say the same of the chorus. 

Although the performance of I Maestri 
Cantori was in all respects an excellent one, 
all would have preferred the genuine Meis- 
tersinger. 


FOURTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 


At the fourth concert of the Philharmonic 
[ 
if 


| 





to need further comment. In view of this 
fact it seems very strange that New York had 
to wait twenty-eight years before hearing this 
master’s First Symphony ! 

This symphony is the first of Tschaikow- 
ski’s published orchestral works, and bears 
the opus number 13. The mastery over 
form and orchestration proves beyond all 
doubt that the composer already before had 
cultivated orchestral writing to a considerable 
extent. This symphony was completed in 
1868. The form is strictly the classical form 
established by Beethoven, although the 
thoughts are Tschaikowski’s own. I cannot 
but wonder that the young composer, at that 
time only 28 years of age, should give evi- 
dence of a strong individuality in his first 
large work. 

The first movement (allegro tranquillo) is 
a very effective piece of writing. The themes 
are set forth clearly, and the thematic devel- 
opment is clear and logical. The second 
movement (adagio cantabile, ma non tanto) 
is the most beautiful. It is a broad, soulful 
melody over rich and noble harmonies. Skill- 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


Society, on Saturday, 8 February, a very in- 
teresting programme was performed. But 
was it a symphony programme? The first 
part comprised Tschaikowski’s First Sym- 
phony, while the entire second part was 
given to Richard Wagner. I do not object 
to the three songs of Wagner, but when the 
great Funeral March and the entire colossal 
Finale of the Gétterdimmerung are added, I 
draw the line in a symphony concert, for 
such the performances of the Philharmonic 
Society are meant to be. The chief attrac- 
tion should have been the symphony, espe- 
cially as it has never been heard before in 
this country ; and the rest of the programme 
should have been chosen so as to centre the 
attention upon this work. 

Tschaikowski’s claim as one of the greatest 
of symphonic writers is too firmly established 
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the magic effect 


instrumentation considerably highten 
of this adagio. ‘The third 
movement (allegro scherzando giocoso) is 
somewhat uneven. It contains some fine 
sparkling passages, followed by less interesting 
ones. ‘The last movement (allegro) is pre- 
ceded by an andante engubre of considerable 
length, but of fine effect. ‘Toward the end 
of this andante the frequent repetition of one 
theme without the slightest harmonic or 
rhythmic, even without change of instrumen- 
tarion (it is played by the double basses and 
*cellos) becomes very monotonous. The 
effect intended by the composer was probably 
that of contrast, for the allegro opens very 
passionately. This allegro is full of fugato 
writing, and also shows very plainly the claws 
of the Russian bear. Throughout the sym- 
phony Tschaikowski shows himself very 


partial to the violas, for he has given to them 
some of the most beautiful themes. 

The work surely had deserved a more atten- 
tive and enthusiastic hearing than it received. 


I fear many were thinking of the ‘treat ’’ thar. 


was to follow. Seidl gave a fine reading wit! 
careful elaboration of details. 

About the rest of the programme no more 
need be said than that it was rendered by two 
chosen interpreters of Wagner, Seidland Brema. 
The colossal orchestra, however, proved too 
much for even Brema’s powerful voice. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


T does not happen very often that we find 
on the operatic stage a person who is 
equally great as a singer and as an actor. 

The two talents rarely combine, but when 
they do there is nothing we may not expect of 
the fortunate individuals so richly endowed by 
mother nature. Such a man is Sig. Giuseppe 
Campanari, one of the youngest singers on the 
operatic stage, but nevertheless a decided fa- 
vorite with New Yorkers. 

Sig. Campanari, an Italian by birth, began 
his artistic career as an instrumental per- 
former. He is a violincellist of no mean 
ability, and has played for several years with 
that famous association of artists, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. As a singer he first 
appeared in amateur performances and con- 
certs. His début in opera was made in this 
city during the summer of 1893, when Mr. 
Gustav Hinrichs, the well-known Philadel- 
phia conductor, gave a season of Grand Opera 
in English at the Grand Opera House. Cam- 
panari’s first appearance was in the role of 
Tonio, the clown in Leoncavallo’s opera, | 
Pagliacci. This was the first production of 
this opera in America, and Sig. Campanari 
thus had the honor of creating a new char- 
acter. I remember distinctly how deeply | 
was impressed with this at the time of the 
unknown singer’s performance. He far out- 
shone all the rest of the cast, and was obliged 
to repeat his very first number, the prologue. 

Thus I was not greatly surprised when | 
saw this talented man’s name among the list 
of Abbey and Grau’s great singers during the 
season of 1894-95. In this one season he 
established his reputation as one of the great- 
est of baritones. He appeared as Mercutio, 
in Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette ; as the High 
Priest, in Saint-Saéns’s Samson and Dalilah ; 
as Kothner, in Wagner's Meistersinger ; as 
Valentine, in Gounod’s Faust. His. greatest 
success he achieved, undoubtedly, as Ford, in 
Verdi’s Falstaff. Campanari’s numerous ad- 
mirers sincerely regretted the absence of his 
name on the list of the present season’s 
artists. Nevertheless, we had the pleasure 
to welcome him again when Falstaff and the 
Meistersinger were produced. The manage- 
ment probably felt that Campanari, as Ford, 
could not so easily be replaced. Thus he 
was specially engaged for the two above- 
mentioned performances. Those who have 
attended these productions know how flatter- 
ing was the ovation the favorite baritone re- 
ceived. 

Sig. Campanari’s voice is a rich and very 
sympathetic baritone, which he handies with 
consummate skill. The voice is of unusual 
carrying power ; it can always, without being 
forced, rise above the fortissimo of the or- 
chestra. The singer's thorough musical 
training strongly asserts itself in his masterly 
phrasing and the earnest intelligence with 
which he renders every réle, Campanari’s 
acting is very intense, and seems the spon- 
taneous expression of the moment. Few 
actors are so free from all conventionality. 
The second part of the second act of Verdi's 
Falstaff, more than anything else, has con- 
vinced me of the wonderful histrionic ability 
of Sig. Campanari. 

M. Maurel is beyond doubt the greatest 
actor that ever sang on any stage. Before 
many years this extraordinary artist must prob- 
ably retire. Who, then, can ever hope to fill 
his place? I do not wish to make any rash 
prophecies, but it seems to me that, judging 
from Sig. Campanari’s strong and character- 
istic impersonations so far, it is possible he 
may become a second Maurel, 


Suze: ‘* Mabel always talks of her long 
bicycle runs.”’ 

BurancueE: ‘* That's so. 
pneumatic tire,”’ 
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(1) Thewniter’sfull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(z) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
previded a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spendent 


Cowes Coat. To P., Boston, Mass.— 
My Dear Him: Last week, while on a visit 
to New York City, and having occasion to 
visit a certain smart shop (which we think 
we have seen recommended in your col- 
umns), we were shown a Cowes coat con- 
taining side pockets. We humbly ventured 
to suggest to the salesman that such a distin- 
guished authority as yourself, writing in 
Vogue, did not sanction side pockets in such 
agarment. He replied that his garment was 
up to date in every respect, being cut accord- 
ing to the latest London vogue, and, what 
pained us still more, was the fact that he did 
not read Vogue himself, in fact, had never 
heard of the publication. As we have un- 
bounded faith in your authority as to men’s 
wear, we write to obtain your latest views on 
the subject of pockets in Cowes coats. 

Last spring, so ‘* Him ’’ informs the editor 
of this column, several West End tailors 
were making a number of dinner jackets 
without pockets. A few have been seen here 
this winter. Next year New York will 
have more. Those which have pockets are 
without flaps. No dinner jacket had more 
than two pockets. Neither ‘*Him’’ nor 
Vogue has visited a *‘smart shop’* where 
these garments were on exhibltion. Tailors 
of the class whose patrons read Vogue and 
who are apt to be visited or recommended by 
‘‘Him’’ do not have ready-made garments 
on exhibition. In such places, no doubt, 
Vogue has never been heard of. There are 
nooks and corners of this busy world into 
which the sun never peeps and where there 
are cobwebs still. 


Jewels and Flowers. To G., New 
York.—Is it now considered the best form 
to wear both jewels and flowers at the same 
time? For example, a rose or two on the 
corsage or in the hair, at the same time 
brooches or necklace of gems? Would one 
nterfere with the other? 

Observation at the opera will convince 
nyone that there is virtually no limit to the 
quantity of jewelry worn with evening dress, 
necklaces, tiaras, pins, single jewels being 
‘een in almost endless quantity. In the hair 
are worn aigrettes, bows, or flowers of the 
tame kind as the corsage bouquet—violets, 
tulips or a few roses. 


Tact. To C., Lakewood, N. J.—Having 
had my attention drawn to your offer for the 
est definition of tact, I thought perhaps, now 
that the competition is over, you might like 
0 publish the accompanying verses, which 
may not be familiar to your readers, and I 
Would also like to ask whether any one can 





A-B should take every trick. 


give the name of the author of the verses, as 
1 have never been able to find out who has 
so cleverly defined tact, and so harmoniously 
laid down the laws which govern it. 


Hail, graceful Tact! That to no fool denies 
A charm to tame the wild and cheat the wise, 
And, without lying, reaps the gain of lies. 


That courteous ever, kills without a blow, 
And with a yes, contrives to act a No. 
And can compress a volume into ** Oh!” 


That wins by losing; and by serving reigns, 
By silence argues; and by giving gains; 
That throws its stones, yet saves its window-panes ; 


That looks like porcelain, when "tis made of delft ; 
And, pilfering, by its very storm of pelf, 
Tricks all the world; yes, even tricks—lItself. 


Watch-chains. To R., Boston, Mass. 
—Why is it considered bad form to wear 
one’s watch and chain with a dress suit? 
Why should a man remove or hide his watch- 
chain when in evening dress any more than he 
should remove or conceal his finger-rings, etc, ? 
The idea is ridiculous to ‘* Seven Of Us.”’ 

We do not know ; we can only guess at 
the reason, while stating the fact. The 
tendency in evening dress for men is toward 
extreme simplicity—no jewelry, no pockets in 
coats, no chains—nothing that will conflict 
with a trim appearance, like a well-kept 
yacht or a perfectly groomed race horse, 
without superfluities of any kind. We know 
of one or two men who insist on having out- 
side pockets in their dress coats into which 


they stuff a handkerchief, which is an ugly’ 


and unpleasantly suggestive article at all times. 
But there must be some eccentric beings in a 
city full, and such obstinate contraveners of 
custom have their function, doubtless. And 
we should recommend your not being too self- 
satisfied with your pronouncements as to 
what seems ridiculous to you, even though 
you are seven. In one instance a laureate of 
England wrote a famous poem about a little 
girl who said We Are Seven, and one of the 
seven was dead to sense or appreciation 
of any kind. Which of you isit? Do you 
not know that fashion is a law to itself, that 
times change, and fashions change with 
them? That watch-chains may one year be 
de rigueur and another taboo? That old prints 
show cricketers playing the game in high 
hats, and that three years ago women wore 
skin-tight sleeves, and at a somewhat remoter 
date, bathings suits were bags reaching to the 
ankles with ruffles attached, presumably for 
consideratioris of coyness ? 

Possibly in a year man will wear plaited 
and ruffled shirts, knee-breeches, garters, 
pumps and buckles, diamond pins and fancy 
waistcoats. They do not now, and they do 
not wear visible watch-chains. This fact re- 
mains, that no well-dressed man at any smart 
New York function has a watch-chain. If 
he wear anything indicating where his watch 
is it isa ribbon and gold buckle in his fob 


pocket. Your comparison with finger rings 
is not very felicitous. They are not worn 
either. 


Acceptance—Calling. L. N. M., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—(1) In accepting invitation 
to euchre or fancy work party, should I sim- 
ply send visiting card by mail or write a 
note? Should I leave cards or present them 





at door for those in whose honor either affair 
is given, or not use cards at all? In sending 
regrets, how and what should I do? 

(2) In calling, if one’s carriage stops at 
side entrance under porte cochére, should one 
enter by side door or go around to front ? 

(3) Should I get chiffon or silk for my 
daughter’s coming-out gown ? 

(1) In accepting any kind of an invitation 
a note should always be written. Sending 
visiting cards is simply a form or substitute 
for calling, and is adequate for nothing else. 
It is not necessary to leave cards, or use them 


at all, except for calls and afternoon teas, | 


never on occasions when one is especially in- 
vited. In declining an invitation, write a 
note as soon as possible after receiving it ; asa 


hostess always likes to know immediately in | 


order to fill vacancies ; people are often much 
too dilatory in this respect. Write as simple 
a note as possible, stating that for some rea- 
son you will be obliged to decline, and that 
you regret not being able to accept the kind 
invitation, 


(2) In calling enter at what seems to you | 


to be the main entrance, no matter where 
your carriage stops. 

(3) A coming-out gown may be of chiffon 
over silk ; or plain silk or satin. The latter, 
made of handsome material, have been most 
worn this winter, and are far more serviceable 


than chiffon, made with a full skirt, a simple | 


bodice, full sleeves, and a wide plaited belt 
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CHEVALIER E 


The Favorite March Composer 


GAKGIULO 


Why Chevalier Gargiulo has become so 
popular? Because his marches are played at 
all fashionable weddings and dances. 

No march has had so great a sale in so 
short a time as ‘* Welcome to the Bride.”’ 
| This march was expressly written for the 
| Marlborough-Vanderbilt wedding, and played 
| there by the Hungarian Band. 

The Herald says: ‘** Welcome to the 
Bride ® bids fair to become the popular two- 
step.”” 





and collar of the same, or other material and | 


color. 





June Wedding. To Ken, San Fran- 


cisco, Cal.—In June next I am to become a 
Benedick. The wedding will take place at a 
country home in one of California’s most 
beautiful valleys. It is to be a lawn wedding. 
There will be about five hundred invited, 
and as a special car will carry them to and 
from the wedding (from San Francisco), we 
expect about four hundred. 

Will you suggest to me how I should dress 
for the occasion, also how the best man 
should dress? Should we wear hats? If so, 
what kind? The ceremony will take place 
about 12,30 Pp, M. Any advice or ideas you 
can give me about a wedding of this sort will 
be gratefully received. 

There is only one conventional dress for 
groom, best man and ushers, all being dressed 
alike, viz, frock coat, single or double- 
breased waistcoat, of vicuna, dark gray striped 
trousers, white Ascot or puff tie, tie pin, 
white gloves, patent leather shoes, high col- 
lar and white shirt. 
the latest shape, if the wedding is in the open 
air, Ifin tne house the hats are laid aside, 
During the ceremony, if outdoors, the best 
man holds his own and the groom’s hats. 
The ushers hold their own. The weather 
may alter all this, but it is to be hoped that 
you will have a fair day. 

To this dress there are occasional variations, 
such as colored shirts, gloves with black 
stitching, club ties, etc., but they are very 
unusual and do not seem to obtain as a general 
custom, The dress described is full afternoon 
dress, which is the hour of your wedding. 

As to ideas for such weddings, we can give 
only general recommendations. If you are 
to have four hundred guests you will need 
more than one car. If the journey is long 
you had better have a light luncheon on the 
train, consisting of sandwiches, salad and bis- 
cuits, served by waiters. In returning you 
should have a smoking car for men who 
want it and cigars in abundance. Your guests 
should have their tickets purchased by you. 
The ceremony could be performed on the | 
lawn, at an improvised bower covered with | 


greens and flowers. You should have 
music both on the lawn and in the 
house. The collation had better be at | 


small tables on the lawn. If you have a 
lot of servants or farm hands or persons in 
the neighborhood dependent upon you or | 
employed as farm hands or factory opera- 
tives, they should enter two by two and make 
their salutations to the bride, and on a part 
of the lawn by themselves, be abundantly 
supplied with ice cream, cake and mottoes 
that the children can take away. Have the | 
place in perfect order, lawns closely shaven, | 
roads trimmed, flower-beds neat. Have 
plenty of chairs and small tables, any number 
of waiters and no end of champagne. 


| 
| 
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All carry high hats of | 
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“ Buy China and Glass Right "’ 
We import direct from the leading factories 
of the world. 
We avail ourselves of every discount. 


We are under moderate rent, and can there- 
fore save you at least 25 per cent. on every 
purchase you make from us. 


* Let us prove it. 
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Erie Bicycles 


Have Won Popularity. 


Erie Bicycles 


Scfentific Model. 


Erie Bicycles $75 


Absolutely Guaranteed. 
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QUEEN CITY CYCLE CoO.,Buffalo, N.Y. 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE] 


cee Prisoner of Zenda entered on the 

second week of its revival with sub- 

stantial assurance that the play still 
holds the popular fancy, in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Sothern’s place in the cast was filled 
by a much less advertised actor. Even on 
the opening night, when Mr. Hackett real- 
ized that during the entire play he was being 
compared with the creator of the dual rdle of 
the Rudolphs, he acquitted himself so well 
that he had many recalls. 

Mr. Hackett has the advantage of Mr. 
Sothern in that he has a finely formed, tall 
figure and a handsome face. He is dignified 
as a king, genial as a comrade and gallant as 
a lover, The more serious the situation the 
better does he rise to the occasion. It is to 
be hoped that when this play is taken off the 
boards some other conspicuous and exacting 
role will be found for this earnest young actor. 
It would be a pity to reduce him to a mere 
drawing-room ornament. 

Pretty Miss Isabel Irving is as much over- 
weighted by the part of Flavia as her slender 
physique is overweighted by the heavy cos- 
tumes she is obliged to wear in her character 
as Princess. 

Alas! It is but too evident that Mr. Kel- 
cey is not adaptable for the picturesque. Few 
of his numerous matinée admirers would 
at first glance recognize in the hideously 
plain Black Michael the gentleman of 
many drawing-room comedies. It is not that 
Mr. Kelcey has deliberately disfigured him- 
self. It is rather that the uniform he wears 
is most unbecoming, as it minimizes what- 
ever good points he possesses. 

Mr. Fritz Williams has played his very 
small réle so exceedingly well that he has 
succeeded in making one little bit of by-play 
one of the features of the piece. As to the 
play itself, it is romance strongly tinctured 
with melodrama. The dialogue is common- 
place, and the incidents, which follow each 
other with considerable rapidity, turn mainly 
on murder, inebriety, brutality. As, how- 
ever, the moral is unexceptionable and the 
tone clean, it is matter for felicitation 
that a cosmopolitan public should liberally 
patronize the beautifully staged and well- 
acted innocent little play. What boots it if it 
is neither good literature nor good dramatic art? 

Mr. Vroom’s venture, For The Crown, has 
not met with the approval either of critics arthe 
public. In spite of much preliminary adver- 
tising and considerable social backing, neither 
the play itself nor Mr. Vroom has succeeded 
in demonstrating that an American Theatre 
Frangaise is in process of founding. 

Marriage, a comedy-farce by Brandon 
Thomas and Henry Keeling, was presented 
at the Empire Theatre on Monday evening. 

Sarah Bernhardt’s engagement at Abbey’s 
Theatre closes on Saturday night. Gismonda 
has been played every evening, and it 
will for this week continue to be given at 
evening performances. This (Thursday ) 
afternoon Mme. Bernhardt will appear as 
Fedora ; Friday afternoon she will give Phédre, 
and Saturday afternoon La Dame aux Camélias 
will be played. 

Duse appears at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
on Monday next, 24 February, in Camille; 
Tuesday in Cavalleria Rusticana and La 
Locandiera; Friday might in Camille and 
Saturday afternoon in Cavalieria Rusticana 
and La Locandiera. Duse will play only four 
times during the week and the theatre will 
consequently be closed on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday nights. Seats range in 
price for $1 to $3. 

Those: who have heard the opera Robin 
Hood too many times to care to sit through 
it even once more will have to forego the 
pleasure of hearing the Bostonians during 
their present engagement at the Broadway 
Theatre, as, owing to the still great drawing 
powers of that old opera, nothing else will be 
presented during the present engagement, 

Lillian Russell will follow Bernhardt at 
Abbey’s Theatre, opening there on 26 Feb- 
ruary with The Goddess of Truth. 

Mme. Rank will give a series of lectures 
illustrated by colored stereopticon views at 
Hoyt’s Theatre, on Twenty-fourth street. 
The lectures will be delivered every day for 


| 


five weeks, on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Fridays, at 3.30 o'clock ; on Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, at 11 o’clock. 

Among the plays which are to be taken 
from New York at the close of this week are 
The Governor of Kentucky, at the Fifth 
Avenue; A Social Highwayman, at the 
Garrick ; Chimmie Fadden ends its present 
career at the Garden Theatre, but it will 
promptly reappear at the Standard Theatre on 
Monday next. 

Among the plays which will be placed 
upon the metropolitan stage, either revivals 
or new, on Monday next, will be The Two 
Escutcheons at the Garden Theatre ; Camille, 
by Duse, at the Fifth Avenue ; The Squire of 
Dames ( John Drew) at the Garrick Theatre. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey's Theatre—Broadway and 38th St., 8, 
Sarah Bernhardt. 
Academy of Music—14th St, and Irving PIl., 8, 
The Sporting Duchess, 
American Theatre—42d St. and 8th Ave., 8, 
Burmah. 
j Bijou—Broadway, near 30th St., 8, Gentleman 
oe. 
Broadway T heatre—qIst St.,8.15, Robtn Hood. 
Casino—Broadway and 39th St., 8.15, The Lady 
Slavey. 
Daly’s Theatre—Broadway and 3oth St., 8.15, 
The Countess Gucki. 
Empire Theatre—Broadway and 4oth St., 8.15, 
Marriage. 
Fifth Avenue Theatre— Broadway and 28th St., 
8.15, The Governor of Kentucky. 
Fourteenth Street Theatre,—Near 6th Ave., 8.10, 
Mavourneen. 
Garden Theatre—Madison Ave. and 28th St., 8.15, 
Chimmie Fadden. 
Garrick Theatre—35th St., near 6th Ave., 8.15, 
A Social Highway man. 
Herald Square Theatre—Broadway and 35th St., 
8.15, The Heart of Maryland. 4 
Hoyt’s Theatre—2z4th St., near Broadway, 8.30, 
A Black Sheep. 
Lyceum Theatre—4th Ave. and 23d St., 8.15, The 
Prisoner of Zenda. 
Olympia Theatre—Broadway and 44th St., 8.15 
Excelsior, Jr. 
Palmer's ‘Theatre—Broadway and 30th St., 8.10, 
For the Crown. 
Star Theatre—Broadway and 13th St., 8.15, The 
War of Wealth. 


A WORD ABOUT POSTERS 
A S Mr. Will Bradley is not infrequentiy 


referred to as the American edition 

of Aubrey Beardsley, it is a matter 
of interest to read what an American artist 
says of the two decorative workers. In the 
course of an entertaining article on posters, 
published in the New York Times of 16 
February, Mr. Robert W. Chambers says : 

The work of Aubrey Beardsley is not 
worth the paper it is printed on. 

How it has been possible for this young 
person to fool the public is beyond my com- 
prehension, even knowing the public ‘as I 
thought I did. 

Who is Beardsley? Why, he is only a 
very ignorant young Englishman, who under- 
stands neither drawing nor composition. All 
that he attempts to do he has copied from 
such men as Louis Legrande, Steinlen, Wil- 
lette, and the host of clever or perverted 
young men who made the Courrier Francaise 
possible, He can neither draw nor compose ; 
all his work is artificial, as far as mere me- 
chanical result is concerned, for no Anglo- 
Saxon mind honestly thinks as he would have 
us believe that he thinks. I say his work is 
valueless because it is not sincere; it is not 
the spontaneous and natural outcome of study 
and conviction ; it is not his natural and per- 
sonal method of expressing his thoughts. 
That his thoughts are not worth expressing 
one can readily divine from the childishly 
vicious and deformed faces that he draws. 

Why should people wag their heads and 
mutter in their beards and look mysterious 
over anything that Beardsley draws? There 
is nothing in it; anybody can do it, although 
everybody who is not some species of infant 
pervert would naturally endow faces with 
smiles that were neither diseased nor viciously 
impotent. There is no more value to be 
attached to Beardsley’s drawings than there is 
in the vagrant scrawls upon an infant’s slate. 
Artistically his work is valueless, because there 
is nothing behind it, no knowledge, no sin- 
cerity, no conviction, no, not even apprecia- 
tion; only the vague and impotent restless- 
ness of an unhealthly schoolboy. I believe 
his drawings are in great demand. 

There is another man, an American, if I 
am not mistaken, who signs himself Will 
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Bradley, and who works in a curious manner 
that some people think is an echo of Beards- 
ley. Personally I think Mr. Bradley is a 
genius, His work is manly, honest, terribly 
conscientious, and altogether delightfully 
healthy. If he sees things in black and 
white masses or in spirals it makes no differ- 
ence; the man is profoundly honest. and an 
artist to the core. 

Personally I have little sympathy with his 
results ; I am not interested in moon-faced 
people nor in spirals to any great extent. 
But be that as it may, nobody can mistake 
his conviction and sincerity of purpose, his 
unflagging study and grasping after the 
lines and masses that should express al] that 
is most worthy to be chronicled—hideous or 
beautiful—in his thoughts. It is this intense 
purpose, this determination and conviction 
that inspires one with an instant respect for 
Mr. Bradley, and no matter what our per- 
sonal preferences are, no matter what our in- 
dividual sympathies may be, we must take a 
keen and legitimate delight in the work of 
an honest man who has the courage of his 
convictions. 

I think the peacock cover that Mr. Bradley 
designed lately is worthy of a Jap, and I can 
sound his praise no higher than that. . 
His posters are always interesting, because, as 
I say, they are the honest and logical expres- 
sion of his mind, and, above all, they are 
valuable because Mr. Bradley is possessed of 
the intelligence and knowledge necessary to 
entitle an artist to individuality which is 
technique. 

One feels irrisistibly drawn toward such a 
man as one feels irresistibly repelled from 
Aubrey Beardsley. There is vice in France 
as there is in England and in America ; 
perhaps not half as much as exists in England, 
but still there is enough vice in France to 
furnish motifs for callow incapables. And I 
know of nothing more sordidly loathsome 
than the translation by an Englishman of 
whatever ignoble may exist in France. . . . 

Mr. Bradley’s mind is the mind of the 
middle ages : of that I am convinced ; and yet 
with his medizval appreciation of black and 
white, and mass and line, he has the clear 
intelligence of this age of kinetescopes and 
Crooke’s tubes. I understand that he is 
young ; so much the better, for no man can 
say what he may accomplish. 

Of all the posters signed by Mr. Bradley 
there is one that appeals to me so strongly 
that I cannot let it go unnoticed To my 
mind it is the only theatrical poster in town 
that has artistic value. I speak of The 
Masqueraders, 

The color scheme is strong, simple and 
wonderfully interesting. The handling and 
massing of the reds and grays and blacks are 
worthy of the best brushes in Europe or Japan. 
It seems to me, however, that the figure of 
the infant satyr down in the right hand cor- 
ner clashes a bit with the masked figures 
above, both in color and treatment, Cer- 
tainly a mass was needed there for composi- 
tion, and for color also, but I cannot help 
thinking that the little satyr was not suffi- 
ciently studied. Still, taken as a whole, The 
Masqueraders is, to my mind, the best poster 
ever designed in America, ; 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


THE DIGNITY AND POWER OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


‘T “He opening of Parliament turned the 
eyes of the world toward Westmin- 
ster. While we think of our own 

Senate as ranking before the congresses of 

other nations in dignity and importance, we 

give the very first place of all to the English 

House of Commons, which is, after all, the 

most interesting and august legislative assem- 

blage in existence. It is the actual exponent 
of the will of the English people and holds 
supreme power in its hands. Our Constitu- 
tion cannot be altered by the legislation of the 
two Houses only. An amendment to it may 
be proposed by Congress by a two-thirds vote 
in each House, but all amendments must be 

‘* ratified By the Legislatures of three-fourths 

of the several States, or by conventions in 

three-fourths thereof.’’ 
In Great Britain, although one hears much 
of the British Constitution, a very different 


state of affairs exists. The British Constitu- 
tion is merely the accumulated result of the 
legislation of the Houses of Parliament, and 
by Parliament may be altered from time to 
time. The Crown, the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons constitute the Hig): 


Court of Parliament, and the two Houses act- : 


ing with the Crown constitute the Legisla. 
ture. The elective House represents the wi! 
of the nation, and while the House of Lord 
must concur in the passage of all measures, 
and the Royal Assent must be gained before 
a bill becomes an Act of Parliament, stil), 
everyone knows that when the will of the 
nation as expressed by the Commons has been 
made manifest again and again everything 
must give way before it. The House of 
Commons is, in reality, the sovereign power. — 

The great power of the House of Commons 
is impressive and the amount of work under- 
taken is astonishing. The passage of the 
Parish Council’s Bill last year was another step 
toward taking more unnecessary administra- 
tive work off the Commons and distributing 
it locally, but there is still much to be desired 
in this direction. It is not long since it was 
impatiently said that no county town could 
put up atown pump without the permission 
of the House of Commons, and every session 
of Parliament we hear complaints of the 
manner in which important imperial aflairs 
are neglected to gain time for some necessary 
legislation which, under different arrange- 
ments, could be left with far greater advan- 
tage to some local governing body. Many 
statesmen to-day profess to see in the future 
something akin to Lord Rosebery’s scheme 
of ‘**‘ Home Rule All Around,”’ which shall 
establish in England, Scotland, Wales and, 
Ireland some kind of legislative assemblies 
with power to pass laws for their own parts of 
Great Britain, while subordinate to the Impe- 
rial Parliament. When onesees the entire im- 
possibility of Parliament’s ever accomplishing 
the amount of work now required of it, this 
seems a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
though the details would be extremely diffi- 
cult to adjust. Such changes must grow and 
not be artificially enforced. 


A PARLIAMENTARY CAREER SOMETHING TO BE 
SOUGHT FOR 


Other causes add to the interest which on- 
lookers must feel in the proceedings of Par- 
liament. A Member of Parliament is a man 
who has made choice of a political career and 
the course of whose whole life as a statesman 
is known to us. The men whose names are 
so familiar to us as members of the House of 
Commons are almost as sure to be found 
there as those other men who of hereditary 
right are always in the House of Lords. There 
are not the long eclipses and the complete 
disappearances which so frequently alter the 
make-up of our Senate and House. An 
Englishman who is valuable to his party, if he 
fails of election in one place may succeed in 
another, and is practically sure of getting a 
seat sooner or later. So the personal element 
does much to add to our interest, and we fol- 
low the career of some clever man with the 
conviction that he will remain in public life, 
and that we shall be rewarded for our watch- 
fulness by acquiring a more intimate knowl- 
edge of his habits of thought and better 
understand the development of his position as 
a statesman. 

The Speech from the Throne is, of course, 
not drawn up by the Queen, but by the 
Prime Minister, It is simply a statement of 
the measures which the Government pro- 
poses to lay before Parliament in the ensuing 
session, and may be regarded as an outline of 
policy. As soon as the speech has been read 
in the Upper Chamber the members of the 
Commons return to their own Chamber, 
where, after the formality mentioned, of 
reading one of their own bills first, the 
Speaker reads the Queen’s speech, and the 
debate upon it begins. This is always ex- 
ceedingly interesting, as the Opposition may 
move amendments to it on almost any sub- 
ject before allowing the motion thanking 
the Sovereign for the speech (which is made 
and seconded by members of the party in 
power) to pass. If an amendment were to 
be carried, it would amount toa vote of want 
of confidence in the Government, and might 
bring about its downfall at the outset of its 
career. 
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us to place our new and handsomely print- 
ed brochure in your hands. It is illus- 
trated with Factory views and describes 
in a very interesting manner the process 
of manufacture of our 


“Sterling Silver [nlaid” 
SPOONS anp FORKS. 


Different from and superior to all others. 


Guaranteed 
25 years, 






Patented, 
Each article stamped on the back. 


E. STERLING INLAID IE. 
Sold by all Jewelers, Made only by 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Dep't J. 40 


INSTANTANEOUS 
= CHOCOLATE. 





3% BETTER 
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= WHALEBONE 








SAMPLE ADDRESS 
JULIUS JANOWITZ 135 Grand 51 NY 
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A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 


HE CLUB = 
J es LS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND QIN, 

TOM CIN. VERMOUTH 
AND YORK, 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they wili always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 


INOUSONS 
BOUQUET 


( 
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Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
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Buffet Cars of the principal railroads | 
of the U. S. 
AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Deale-s, 












“ALF. REUBLENN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, A PERFECT CORSET 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 
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ae Corset Com- 

® pany, for 

over 29 

IGYGLES. years at 

t rt 9 4 

Broadway, 

ARE THE CHOICE sn at 

moved to 

OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, more com- 

he who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that modious 
AD tobe. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 

D si new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen ‘96 Waverley quarters at 
D Sones 1896, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 


but is 


REW) ot RD thief. 
rot payable to more than one person in any case. 
ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. 


This reward is open to every one excepting the owner of the stolen wheel, 


903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 


| THE PANSY CORSETCOMPANY 
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INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








The American Beauties 
For 1896.... 
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GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 
A Home Product which Amer- 


















Bicycties = happiness. lis sure ee 
Windsor....s85 and $100 Now used in many of the best 
For Catalogue, address hotels, clubs and homes, in 






w MPG. CO....Kenosha, Wis. 

SIEG & WALPOLE MFO tai 

Ore., Los 
Address 






preference to foreign 
vintages. 






to Kenosha, Wis. 








For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Ge Pleasant Valley 
eS Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
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An Electric Light isa, M% ogue Binding Cases| 


Good Policeman ! | 





STEUBEN Co., New Yor«. 








Cases as shows . 

here, bound ia col. | Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
win cloth, stampes 

= with gold, ‘and hold | — - _ 
The Telephone is a good police rope ing thinsen cople 
man and a good detective, too. | yee ofuc, sent post. 
age free and secure 
Several attempted burglaries have been frustrated F ly packed te ea) 
by the aid of the telephone. It has also done yeo y a 1% address in the Unit. 
man's service in detective work. ame on receipt 

If you have a few thousand dollars’ worth of easily ot $1 a6. 

portable property in your house, a telephone sub- saan poy sg 
scription is a very moderate insurance premium. Ging, penc ‘ 
And you have the daily use ot the lacemest th: 
service thrown. in, as it were, . . per aecessitated 
. | t is light anc 
14,000 Telephone Stations durable, and look: 
: : ke « nd vol. 
e in New York City. ame, bancsomely 
Metallic Circuit Service, doead in soft brown leather, most agreeable 


( 


Permanent, Rapid, Efficient, 
From $75 a year. 


An agent will call on request. 


The Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


18 CORTLANDT STREET. 





Cy 


4° VIOLETTE 5. 
% <I MPERIALE,: fs 


Address, 
VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Facial Blemishes. 


en 4 RAIN and NERVES treated by the Natural Law 
Superfluous Hair, Scars, of cure: absorption of disease, reproduction of 











Wrinkles, Peck Marks, new tissue by deep nerve pressure, etc. 
Rirth Marks, Moles, etc., permanently and scientifically Highest New York City references. Write and I 
eradicated by electricity. willcall. No charge for consultation. - <% bh 
HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 2ist St. E. A, BURKE, 200 E. 68th St., N. Y. City. 4 P TS"4 
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